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ROOT SERVICE FROM 


CHICAGO 





BE PREPARED 


The Spring Season and buzzing 
bees are just around the corner. 
Make ready for the bees. This busi- 
ness stands ready to help you. 

Root Quality hives and supers— 
accurately cut—are easily assem- 
bled. 

Root Quality bee supplies—wear 
well—are cheapest in the long run. 

Root Quality bee supplies are 
readily available for your orders— 
large stocks here ready for your 
name and address and immediate 
shipment. 

Sueceed with Root Quality. 

We gladly quote on your list. 

Write for Root’s new 1937 eat- 
alog. 








A. I. Root Company of Chicago 
224 West Huron Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Service °™ Syracuse 


Large and complete stocks of Root 
Quality beekeepers’ supplies for prompt 
shipment. 

ROOT’S THREE-PLY FOUNDATION— 
New York State beekeepers used three 
carloads of 3-ply in 1936. The large us- 
ers tell us that one three-ply comb is 
worth two of any other make, 

BEES AND QUEENS—We furnish bees 
and queens from the best breeders. 
Let us quote on your requirements. 

BEESWAX—We pay the market price in 
eash, or 2c a pound more when proceeds 
are taken in trade. Send your old combs 
and cappings to be rendered in our up- 
to-date steam presses. 

No order is too large or too small for 
our attention. Special discounts on orders 
for $50 or more. Our 1937 catalog is yours 
for the asking. 


A. |. Root Co. of Syracuse 


Midland Ave. and Tallman St. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Serves You Best 





10-frame Metal Cover Hives, 1-story, as low as... 
10-frame Wood Cover Hives, 1-story, as lowas........... 1.60 each 
10-frame Bodies with frames, as low as................. 
Working Wax into foundation, as low as................ 


Colonies are nine weeks ahead in brood-rearing. (First swarm- 


ing in Cincinnati, March 6th). 


Prepare for a big crop and good demand for Honey. Take ad- 
vantage of our low prices on highest quality supplies. Write for 


price list. 


We render wax from your old comb and cappings—ship to us. 
Beeswax and Honey Wanted—Cash or Trade. 


“Early Order” Discount Prices 
Continued Until May Ist 


The Fred W. Muth Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Pearl and Walnut Sts. 














wivarérahn $1.94 each 





.88 each 
-10 Ib. 
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Genuine Italian 


Package Bees and Queens 


Direct from our yards to you on time 


A LARGE SUPPLY—FINE 3-BANDED ITALIANS—FULL WEIGHT— 
—LIGHT SHIPPING CRATES—SELECT LAYING QUEENS— 
—COURTEOUS DEALINGS—FAST SERVICE— 


CERTAINLY THOSE ASSERTIONS MEAN SOMETHING TO YOU. 




















QUEENS— April 1 to June 1 
id tel ne bk oe bee eee eee weeenneend $ .75 
Ne onc. un aii ae oe ER ER Re eS RAE 1.50 
PACKAGES— 

2-LB. PACKAGE WITH QUEEN, each................ 2.45 
3-LB. aad - a“ Te mena ia-a a sma ath ae 3.15 
2-LB. PACKAGE WITHOUT QUEEN, each............ 1.70 
3-LB. 6 - as Fi aa ak 2.40 


EACH ADDITIONAL POUND BEES 70c 
—15% DISCOUNT TO DEALERS— 
RESERVE SHIPPING DATE 
—NO DISEASE KNOWN HERE— 


Holder Apiaries, Oitronelle, Ala. 











eR 30 and 50 Frame 
— Radial Honey 
Extractors 


With Three Definite Speeds, to get 
the bulk of the honey out in Low and 
to finish combs dry in High. The ex- 
tra honey secured in extensive oper- 
ations is considerable. Load 30 or 50 
Frames and save time and loss motion 
in each stopping, unloading, reload- 
ing and starting again, four to six 
times for the same amount of honey. 
Spend this time uncapping the next 
load of combs. 

Send for booklet showing 10 differ- 
ent styles and sizes of extractors and 
extracting equipment. 


A. G. Woodman Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. U.S. A. 





WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, MENTION GLEANINGS. 
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AIRCO 


THIN SUPER 
FOUNDATION 


White, Transparent Wax 


A thin base and high cell walls 
Bees accept it quickly. 


Truly a fitting foundation for 
section or cut comb honey to be 
built on. 


If you have wax send it for ex- 
change. 


The A. I. Root Company 
of Iowa 
Council Bluffs, lowa 
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We Have 
the Price! 


YOU CAN SAVE MONEY 
ON YOUR BEE SUPPLY ORDER 


WE ARE DISTRIBUTORS OF 
~« 


ieueieneug, 


Bee Suppuies 
INCLUDING THEIR FAMOUS 


MAIL ORDER BRAND 
LET US QUOTE YOU ON 
YOUR SEASON’S REQUIREMENTS 


BEESWAX WANTED 
FOR CASH OR TRADE 


M. H. HUNT & SON 


510 N. CEDAR 
LANSING, MIOH. 


Par tit et tit a Ped 














yt) Gee 








At Indianapolis--Get Our Prices 


We have a fine stock of bee supplies and give prompt service to all 
parts of the state. 


LET US QUOTE ON SEASON’S NEEDS 
A. I. ROOT CO. OF INDIANAPOLIS 121 N. Alabama, Indianapolis 








Bee Supecies 


2 Years $1.50) 


American Bee Journal—monthly; published and edit- 

ed by beekeepers for beekeepers. Full of pictures and Re 
tips on care of bees and selling of honey. SAMPLE §. 
COPY FREE. 











$1.00 a year, 2 years $1.50 in U.S. A. and Canada. 


Combined with Gleanings in Bee Culture—both mag- 
azines, ONE YEAR, $1.60. This offer good only in the 
United States. Address— 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois 
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Package Bees 


By Express 


Package Bees 


By Truck 


Package Bees 


By Parcel Post 


No matter how many you may want or how you want them shipped, 
we can supply you with the best in Three-banded Italians. 


RUSH YOUR ORDER IN. 
NO DEPOSIT REQUIRED. 
CIRCULAR ON REQUEST. 


PRICES 


2-LB. PACKAGE WITH QUEEN.................. cc cc eeees $2.45 
3-LB. ” ” ” 3.15 


MATED ITALIAN QUEENS..................... 
15% DISCOUNT TO DEALERS 


The Stover Apiaries 
Mayhew, Miss. 


CONTRIBUTE SOMETHING TO THE INSTITUTE. 
YOU WON’T REGRET IT. 
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The Monthly Honey Market 





U. S. GOVERNMENT REPORT 
Information from Producing areas (first half 
of March). 


Southern Points: Southern California—The 
weather has been somewhat unsettled, with 
rainfall in most districts. Temperatures have 
been moderate to above normal. Warm weather 
is causing vegetation to develop and may ad- 
vance orange and sage bloom faster than re- 
cently anticipated. Beekeepers still expect, how- 
ever, that it may be the first of May before any 
appreciable amount of Orange honey will be 
made, and then the Orange flow will be irregu- 
lar because of the cold weather. The extent to 
which feeding will be necessary on a large scale 
is also spotted. In some cases beekeepers ex- 
pect to feed a considerable percentage of their 
colonies in order to advance brood-rearing. In 
other sections honey is coming in from apricot, 
almond trees, willow, cottonwood, fruit trees, 
and various ground flowers including chick- 
weed, fiddleneck, mustard and alfilaria. Bees are 
brooding up well, with brood in 3 to 5 frames. 
Though stores are limited, pollen appears plen- 
tiful. 

Sales by beekeepers in ton lots or more, f. o. 
b. Southern California delivery points, range, 
per lb., as follows: Orange, Extra White to 


Water White 7-7%c, few 7%c; White 6%- 
6%c:; White Sage, 6%c; Extra Light Amber 
6%c; Buckwheat Sage, Extra Light Amber 5%- 


Pa 


55c, Light Amber 5%4-5%c. Beeswax has been 


moving fairly well at 22-26c, mostly 23-24c per 
lb. according to quality. 

Imperial Valley—Bees have been working ac- 
tively on early nectar sources, and some colon- 
ies already have 20-30 lbs. gathered from vari- 
ous wild flowers. This flow is now about over. 
Mesquite will not be in bloom until early April. 
Sales reported of Light Amber to Extra Light 
Amber Alfalfa at $6.30-6.35 per case of 120 
Ibs. 

Central California—Weather conditions have 
been unsettled, with fairly heavy rainfall in 
practically all districts. A number of warm, 
sunny days served to promote plant growth and 
permitted bees to work on manzanita, willow, 
alfilaria, yellow fiddleneck, mustard, chick 
weed, cottonwood and various fruit trees. Col- 
ony condition is irregular. 

The light grades of honey are holding firm 
while the darker grades, which appear to be in 
liberal supply, were somewhat lower in price. 
As beekeepers anticipate a small flow from or- 
ange honey, numerous beekeepers are reported 
moving to the sage districts in order to get as 
much light honey as possible. Sales by beekeep 
ers in ton lots or more, f. o. b. Central Californ- 
ia delivery points, reported per lb.: Light Amber 
Blue Curl 5c, few 5%c; Sage, White 7c, Water 
White 74s; White Orange 6%c; Light Amber 
Clover-Alfalfa 5-5%c¢; Mixed Flowers, Lignt 
Amber mostly 5c, Amber 4%4-4%c. 

Northern California—Rainfall is fairly heavy, 
but on several warm, sunny days bees have been 





TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 
ITALIAN QUEENS. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
LL. W. Lange, Richmond, Texas. ee 
WANTED—tTwo experienced men for pack- 
age season. The Stover Apiaries, Mayhew, Miss. 
Wm. 





10-frame Root bottoms unused. 


Gabriel, Sioux Falls, 8. D. 
JUST DROP a postal 
and get his prices on 
and amber in new 

Romeo, Mich 
PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS; Italian or 
Caucasian, dependable quality, reliable and 
speedy service, lowest prices. Inquiries solicited. 
Crenshaw County Apiaries, Rutledge, Ala. 


new, 


to C. C. Chamberlin 
Michigan honey, clover 
60’s. C. C. Chamberlin, 


Screw-on Gate 
Fill bottles, pails, 
from 5 gal. cans. 
Patented. Saves 
time and _ labor. 
No dripping or ‘ 

splashing. Well made, nickel-plated. Sizes 1%” 
to 3”: measure across cap. Price $1.00 plus 


Wt. 1 Ib. | BEE 
Sa, HIVE 
PLIERS 


Quickly and easily removes any frame desired. 
Scraper or pry on handle. Cadmium plated. 





postage 





$1.00 postpaid. Crder from 
Ernest Fahlbeck, 406 S. Springfield Ave., 
Cc 


Rockford, Il. W. Aeppler, Oconomowoc, 
Wis. Walter T. Kelly Co., Paducah, Ky. 


August Lotz Co., Boyd, Wisc. 





CALIFORNIA BEE TOOL CO. 

B. B. Pliers & Hive Tool Combined. 
Practical & Handy tool for quick work, 
best frame lifter and holder. Price $1.00 

810 W. Pedregosa St., Santa Barbara, Calif. 


HIGH QUALITY 


PACKAGES AND QUEENS 


My full weight packages will please 


you because the drones are excluded and 
the queens are carefully selected. 
Marketing agreement prices. I guaran- 
tee satisfaction or money refunded. 
STRACENER APIARIES 
Prairieville, Louisiana 











ORDER NOW 
McVay’s Bees and Queens 








Satisfaction Guaranteed 


2-lb. pkg. with queen... .$2.45 
3-lb. pkg. with queen.... 3.15 
Laying Italian Queens.... .75 


J. F. McVAY 
Alabama 


Jackson, 
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working on apricots, almond, alder, willow, dan- 
delion, acacia, elm and redwood. Brood reported 
in 4 to 7 frames but in general colony develop- 
ment is about a month late, as is the season. It 
is expected that the blooming period will be 
short. Thistle plants are starting exceptionally 
late. Considerable feeding is necessary in spot- 
ted areas. Buying has been more active during 
this period to take care of the light stocks of 
dealers. Beekeepers are reported offering honey 
more freely, especially of the darker grades. 
Sales by beekeepers in ton lots or more, f. o. b. 
Northern California delivery points: Star This- 
tle, Extra Light Amber to White 6-%-6%c, few 
— low as 5%c; Light Amber Blue Curl 5-5%c 
per lb. 

SUMMARY.—During the early part of the 
period abnormally warm weather permitted 
bees to fly over much of the country, even 
north to the Red River Valley and Montana. 
Later came a return to more normal tempera- 
tures, again keeping them in the hives. Early 
reports of winter losses indicate that bees 
came through the winter in better shape than a 
year ago though feeding will be necessary in 
many years to carry them through to the peri- 
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od when local nectar is available. In the extreme 
southern States the weather has been abnormal- 
ly cool, retarding the activities of queen breed- 
ers and package bee shippers and causing some 
of them to wonder whether shipments will be 
available in volume as early as desired. Many 
southern shippers are now booked through 
April or later, with orders continuing to pour 
in. The season on the West Coast is three to 
four weeks late but the abundant precipitation 
causes beekeepers there to look for a good nec- 
tar flow from plants which were not too badly 
damaged by the severe cold. The season in the 
East appears earlier than normal. 

Although a fair demand is reported for both 
large and small lots of honey, the available sup- 
ply is more abundant in many of the commer- 
cial areas than was anticipated from the reports 
early in the season. Considerable unsold honey 
is still available in the Mountain States, the 
Red River Valley and the Upper Olover Belt. 
The market is barely steady, with prices slight- 
ly lower in some areas. Beeswax continues its 
upward price trend, and is now bringing several 
cents per pound more than it did six months 
ago. 





Monthly Report of Honey Producers 


1936 Cond. Cond. 
hold- Large lots. To grocers. To retailers. Move- honey of Winte* 
State. Name over. Ex. Comb. Ex Comb. Ex. Comb. ment plants. colo. loss. 

SE-Ala. (H. OC. Short) 0 « wees Fair ..100.. 90.. 1 
SC-Ala. (J. M. Cutts).. 0. 55 Ss. .Fair 85.. 90.. 1 
S-Ala. (J. 0. Dickman) 6... 45. .60.. ..Fair 80.. 80.. 10 
B. C. (A. Ww. wee... O.. 20 70 .88.. ..Fair ..100.. 90..12.5 
S-Calif. (L. L. Andrews)... 0.. 5 67... .17..Fatr .100.. 50.. 30 
C-Calif. (Davis Bros.)... .. 06% 43 .55.. .20..Fair 60.. 80.. 8 
SE-Colo. (Otis E. Adcock) 0 06 .43. .50.. ..Fair 80..100.. 5 
E-Conn, (Allen Latham). . es .75 4.50..1.00.. .25..Fair .100..125.. 0 
S-Fla. (C. C. Cook)...... 0.. .06 .45. .58.. ..Fair ..100..100.. 10 
C-Fla. (Harry Hewitt)... 0 55. 6S. . . Rapid..100.. 75.. 2 
SE-Ga. (J. J. Wilder).... . .05 50 .65.. Fair as Saw 8 
NC-Ills. (A. L. Kildow)... 0.. .05 3.00. a“... 3.00.. &.. 1.2 Bees Gece §F 
NC-Ind. (T. C. Johnson)... 0.. .50.. 3.60.. .60.. .20..Fair -100..100.. 0 
NW-Ind. (E. S. Miller)... 0.. 50. 3.60.. .65. .20..Fair coe. 0 
W-Iowa (E. G. Brown).. 0 4 .-Rapid 10..100.. 5 
S-La. (E. C. Davis)... 2 40 55 ..Fair .100.. 90.. 5 
N-Maine (O. B. Griffin)... 0.. 4.75 .. .88..Slow .. 80.. 90.. 
C-Md. (S. G. Crocker). . ae .60 4.00.. .75.. .25..Fair .100..100.. 10 
N-Mich. (Ira D. Bartlett) Gi. 45 .60 ..Fair oo... O.. 
E-Mich. (lL. S. Griggs).... 0.. .07 .45 60 18..Fair 90..100.. 
S-Mich. (Floyd Markham). 0.. .07! 55 s.. 3 Fair 50..100.. 0O 
C-Mich. (E. D. Townsend). 0.. .O8 Fair .. O06. .1080.. 
E-Minn. (Floyd W. Ray). 06% 3.00.. .47. 3.25 59 23..Fair -100.. 90.. 
W-Minn. (B. L. Morehouse) 0 06% 5 75 .20..Fair 85.. 
C-Nebr. (J. H. Wagner).... 20. .Slow 75 Te.. 
W-Nev. (Geo. G. Schweis) . ie 43 3.00.. .53 .19..Fair 100 75.. 10 
W-N. M. (C. A. Baltzley) . 0 06% 3.10 ; 78.. 68.. 31..FPair 95.. 75.. 236 
W-N. Y. (Adams & Myers) 083 0. <~ es Rapid ..100.. 0 
NW-N. Y. (Geo. B. Howe). ee , ; 70.. .25..Fair a 
C-N. Y. (F. W. Lesser).... 10 07% 4.00.. .55.. 4.80 65.. .25..Slow 60..100 0 
NW-N.C. (C. S. Baumgarner) 0 .75 .90.. .25..Slow ..100..100.. 10 
SE-N. C. (W. J. Martin) 0 07 .70 95 20. .Fair 90.. 90.. 5 
N-Chio (J. F. Moore).... 08 50 75 Fair 70..100 
C-Ohio (R. D. Hiatt).... 0... 57 4.50 .75 25..Rapid 60..110.. 
NC-Okla. (C. F. Stiles)... 0. 46. 65 19..Fair 65...80.. 10 
C-Okla. (C. A. Baltzley)... 09 .06% 2.80 3.60.. .65.. .21..Rapid 7O.. FE.. 36 
W-Ore. (H. A. Scullen)... 0 .40 .55 .. Rapid 75 90. 
C-Pa. (Harry Beaver). 50 3.00.. .65 .15..Fair se , 
SE-Pa. (D. C. Gilham). 30 70. 4.00..1.00.. .25..Slow 90.. 90. 2 
SE-Pa. (H. B. Kirk)...... 0.. 08% 3.75 48 BiG. . eens ee se «ce oe ° 
0-Tenn. (J. M. Buchanan). 0. . .75.. .25..Slow ..100.. 90 
E-Tenn, (W. L. Walling)... 0 .75 .1.00.. Fair ..100.. 95 
0-Texas (T. A. Bowden)... : 45 .55 Fair ..100..100.. 
S-Texas (J. N. Mayes).. 0.. .05 ne Fair ..100.. 90.. 5 
S-Texas (H. B. Parks).... 5. ae 85.. 47 Fair «es © 
W-Vt. (Phillip Crane).... 4.12 .- 4.25..1.00.. .28..Rair .. 75.. 96 5 
C-Wash. (G. W. B. Saxton). 0 48.. 50.. ..Fair ..100..100. 5 
N-W. Va. (W. C. Griffith). .75.. .28..S8low 50.. 90. 5 
SE-Wis. (N. E. France)... 0 oe css cus cee i’ a 
W-Wis. (E. H. Hanselman) 0.. 55. .. 65.. .22..Good 75.. 80.. 5 
S-Wis. (James Gwin)..... 5 .06% Slow 90.. 





By POST 


By TRUCKS 


The Packages 


The QUEENS 


SERVICE 


DISEASE 


PRICES 


SUPPLIES 
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PACKAGE BEES AND 
—— QUEENS — 


By EXPRESS 


Thirty-six hour service to Chicago. Proportionately 
elsewhere. No layovers here. At six o’clock P. M. a fast 
train picks up your bees and they are on their way to 
you. Bunkie is serviced by a fast train. 


The same transportation advantages are yours. Bunkie 
was selected by us as a shipping center for our industry 
for that, as a chief advantage. The crates are made of a 
light grade of cypress lumber which assures you dura- 
bility with a minimum weight. 


Bunkie is located on an all paved road connecting with 
Little Rock, Ark. or Shreveport, for a due north or 
north-west course. We can load your truck within twen- 
ty-four hours time if you desire such speed. 


We Can Start Shipping April First 


Queens and the feed cans are taken to the field with the 
cages. As soon as the bees are caged, they are given 
their queen and food. Quietness prevails from the start. 
They are filled and weighed accurately by thoroughly 
trained men. Full weight is assured with every package. 


Our eight thousand queen nuclei should give us an ex- 
cess of four hundred queens daily. They are reared un- 
der the most modern conditions known. Our visitors 
marvel at the beauty of this work. We invite you to stop 
and see the operations. 


Your bees and queens will be shipped on the day that 
you specify. Orchard men depend upon us and get re- 
sults. That’s what we all demand. Send your order to us 
and you too will be pleased with the results. 


We can say little here. We have never had a disease of 
any kind in our bees and therefore have no worries 
there. 


2 lbs. with queen $2.45; 3 lbs. with queen $3.15. Extra 
queens 75c. Marketing Agreement prices to all—less 
15% to dealers. 


Our factory is equipped with all electric machinery. 
Our men are thoroughly trained. Our prices are right. 
Send your list of supplies needed and you will buy— 
Cypress lumber. 


Overbey Apiaries, Bunkie, Louisiana 


0. Z. OVERBEY 
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“TIME MARCHES ON” 











You 








One of the largest and most successful beekeepers in the United 


States bought— 
One “Lifetime” 8-frame 12-inch machine in 1935: 
Two “Lifetime” Pe 5 = ” 1936: 
Three ‘“Lifetime’”’ “ - 2 " Wee: 


Six in all for his own use. Remember that this must have meant 
the replacement of other types. 


There must be a reason! 


SUPERIOR HONEY COMPANY 


Factory at OGDEN, UTAH 
Branches at Idaho Falls, Idaho, and Los Angeles, California 


ROARING 


My factory is roaring along at a speed never before known. 
Maximum speed is demanded to supply the great rush of orders 
for quality bee supplies at prices beekeepers can afford to pay. 
Beekeepers are fast learning that it is no longer necessary to pay 
a premium for first quality bee supplies if their order is placed 
with me. I offer a complete line of supplies—also bees and queens 
Walter T. Kelley. from my Louisiana Apiaries. Catalog Free. 


THE WALTER T. KELLEY CO. 


Manufacturers of Bee Supplies PADUCAH, KENTUCKY 
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Beat the Drones 
With Dadant's Crimp- 


wired Foundation 


Replace your poorly built 
combs,—combs with drone cells 
and stretched cells,—with combs 
built from Dadant’s Crimp- 
wired Foundation. How much 
space is there in your combs the 
queens cannot use? Space that 
reduces the number of bees at 
the honeyflow. Combs sagged 
from the weight of brood and 
honey; with areas of drone 
cells; with useless places the 
bees bridge over with thickened 
wax; places of no value. 

There is no lost space in 
combs from Dadant’s Crimp- 
wired Foundation. They have so 
little room for drone cells that 
the poor fellows have a_ hard 
time getting born. Colonies 
build up quickly from full combs of all worker cells; supers fill quickly. New combs, with 
8 or 9 pounds of honey, leave the hive for the extracting room without a sign of slip or sag. 
They will stand load after load of either brood or honey and will last as long as your combs 
are in use. You can depend on them. 


DADANT & SONS 


HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 


Makers of Famous Foundations—Crimp-Wired, Plain, Surplus 





























Beeswax Wanted—wWe buy at all times. Drop us a card, stating quantity 
you have to offer. 
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The Bees at Chazy Orchards 


George Rasmussen 


Populous Colonies Properly 


Managed Perform Double 


Service Pollinate Blossoms 


and Store Surplus Honey 


If one could come for a tour of Cha- 
zy Orchards, as many fruit growers 
and beekeepers have done, it would 
be easier to understand what I am 
trying to write about so briefly in 
this article. We are located less than 
sixty miles south of Montreal, Can- 
ada, in northeastern New York State 
on the shore of historic Lake Cham- 
plain. The orchard property of 1700 
acres runs approximately three miles 
west from the Lake, and about a mile 
from north to south. There is a drive 
around the orchard over seven miles 
long. If all the trees in this orchard 
were planted in one row, the row 
would be about 290 miles long. Of the 
42,000 apple trees in this orchard, 
30,000 are McIntosh, among which 
have been planted about 12,000 apple 
trees of other varieties, such as Fa- 
muse, Cortland, and Wealthy, to furn- 





George Rasmussen, manager of the bees at 
Chazy Orchards. 


ish pollen for the McIntosh blossoms. 
Such apple varieties as Jonathan, 
Stayman, York, and Baldwin will not 
stand the severe winters common 
this far north. On the other hand, the 
McIntosh apple, which originated in 
Canada, matures at its best here. 
No Bees, No Fruit 


The McIntosh will not set fruit by 
itself. Bouquets must be introduced or 
other varieties must be blooming 
nearby when the McIntosh is in 
bloom. This combination and a strong 
colony of bees to each acre of large 
McIntosh apple trees produces a 
wonderfully fine crop of delicious 
beautiful red apples. But without the 
bees there is nothing. McIntosh apple 
trees at Chazy Orchards and else- 
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where have been covered with netting 
while in bloom so that no bees or pol- 
len from other apple varieties could 
get to the blossoms. As a result, there 
were no apples on the trees covered. 
All the uncovered trees nearby set a 
good crop. 

A Colony Per Acre for Pollination 

To be successful every year in the 
pollination of apple trees it is safer to 
use a colony for each acre when the 
apple trees are full grown. You can 
be sure a good pollination job is be- 
ing done if every apple tree has bees 
working on the bloom during good 
flight weather. Since there are 1300 
acres of apple trees at Chazy Or- 
chards you can see, with bees renting 
for from $3 to $5 per colony, it would 
cost thousands of dollars annually to 
rent bees for the ten-day blooming 
period each spring. Besides, it isa 
hundred miles or more from Chazy 
to a beekeeping territory in New 
York State where there would be 
enough colonies to supply the need. 

Chazy is located in the Champlain 
Valley west of the Adirondack Moun- 
tains where the rainfall averages 
about 26 inches annually. The dry 
weather and the severe winters have 
kept the beekeeping industry in this 
territory on an unprofitable basis. 
However, if the bees could just main- 
tain themselves and pollinate the or- 
chard they would be a profitable in- 
vestment for the orchard company 
even without a surplus honey crop. 
With this idea in mind a beginning 
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was made with bees some years ago. 
This last fall there were about 410 
colonies put into winter quarters. 
This is only one colony to each three 
acres of apple trees. This number is 
to be increased shortly until there is 
about one colony for each acre, or 
over 1,000 colonies of bees. Thus it 
can be seen that the beekeeping en- 
terprise at this orchard is assuming 
sizeable proportions involving a large 
investment. 
Careful Records Kept 

Usually one of the first questions 
visitors ask about the bees is “Do they 
pay?” The answer to that is that they 
would pay more in a better territory 
for producing honey, but they have 
paid well considering the investment 
and expense of caring for them, be- 
sides pollinating the apple bloom for 
nothing. A simple cost system is used 
to show whether we are making or 
losing. Some of the answers we get 
are interesting. For instance, it costs 
about 30c per hive to move the bees 
from the honey producing outyards 
into the orchard before the bloom, 
and afterwards to return them to 
their summer stands. It costs 25c per 
hive for labor alone to pack the bees 
for the winter. It costs more than 50c 
each to produce queens. And it costs 
about 4%c per pound to produce hon- 
ey this past season, etc. It seems to me 
no beekeeper can afford to be without 
good cost records. They increase ef- 
ficiency in the bee yard and also 
make the most interesting reading 
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One of the finest roadside stands in the world. The 20 tons of extracted honey secured in the 
Chazy Orchards will all be sold from this st€@nd, as well as many carloads of McIntosh apples and 
other varieties. 
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you can imag- 
ine for long 
winter even- 
ings in the 
North. About 
20 tons of ex- 
tracted honey 
was produced 
in 1936. This 
will be sold at 
retail at the 








April. The ice 
was from 3 
to 5 feet thick 
on the rivers 
and on Lake 
Champlain. 
Surely such 
winters would 
test the win- 
tering meth- 
ods of any bee- 





Orchard Way- 
side Market. 

Beekeeping for orchard pollination 
is somewhat different from beekeep- 
ing for honey production only. The 
peak of colony strength should come 
at different dates. For honey produc- 
tion the colony should come to its full 
strength just at the beginning of the 
honey flow, which here in New York 
State is the last of June. But for the 
best service in pollination the colony 
should be at full strength at the time 
of the apple bloom, which in this lo- 
cality comes the last of May. 


Strong Colonies Needed Early 

How to get strong colonies with ten 
to fifteen frames of brood by the last 
of May in this far north country is one 
problem, and how to handle them 
during the month between the apple 
bloom and the beginning of the honey 
flow, to prevent swarming and still 
secure the maximum honey crop, is a 
far different problem. 

The major problem of securing 
strong colonies early has proved to 
be one of good wintering. Now this is 
where Prof. George H. Rea, Extension 
Apiarist of the College of Agriculture 
at Cornell University, enters the pic- 
ture. His solution of the wintering 
problem has worked wonderfully 
well here at Chazy. Of course, the 
winters at Chazy vary greatly from 
year to year. This year the weather 
has been mild, the lowest tempera- 
ture so far being 13 below zero (Jan. 
20th). There have been a good many 
days warm enough for the bees to fly. 
In contrast to this the winter three 
years ago was very severe, the lowest 
temperature being at least 40 below 
zero, 20 to 30 below being quite com- 
mon. Often the temperature was zero 
or below for ten days at a time. There 
was no bee flight from October 25 to 


These bees packed snugly in tarpaper defy frost and snow. 


keeper. The 
lossof colonies 
in our yards that winter was about 
7%. Last winter, 1935-’36, with milder 
weather (the lowest temperature be- 
ing 25 below) the loss was about 3%. 


Vigorous Queens and Ample Stores 
Essential 

What good is a perfect method of 
wintering unless everything is O. K. 
inside the hives packed? All our 
equipment is standard ten-frame. 
Two-story brood nests are used 
throughout the year in extracted hon- 
ey production. Enough honey is left 
with the colonies at all times to carry 
them through the next winter. When 
fall comes it is only necessary to see 
that the second story in the brood 
chamber is full of honey and the low- 
er story about one-third full to be 
sure the bees will have enough for 
wintering and spring building-up. No 
feeding is necessary. This. gives 
abundance of natural winter stores. 
Besides abundance of natural stores 
we need an abundance of young bees 
in the hive in the fall. To secure these 
young bees we watch the queens 
throughout the warm season when 
colonies can be examined. Any queen, 
no matter what age, is replaced as 
soon as she shows signs of swarming, 
or, what is worse, begins to skip cells 
in her laying. There is no place in our 
hives for a queen with brood scat- 
tered among empty cells. On the oth- 
er hand, a queen producing solid 
blocks of brood, about every cell with 
brood the same age, on any given 
frame, can stay in the hive as long as 
she continues the good work. Vigor- 
ous young queens maintain the 
strength of the colony, other things 
being equal. 

So the pollination problem at Cha- 

(Continued on page 248) 
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Handling Packages in Poor Seasons 


Clarence J. Tontz 


How Yellow Sweet 
Clover Helped to 
Save the Day 


I ordered ten packages of bees (five 
two-pound and five  three-pound 
packages) last spring from a southern 
shipper to place in a clover territory 
with which I was unfamiliar, some of 
which had been planted under the su- 
pervision of the W. P. A. the year be- 
fore, near the Oklahoma A. and M. 
College, at Stillwater. I felt that 
should I not profit financially, I 
should observe first hand the possi- 
bilities of package bees in these re- 
cently planted clover regions as com- 
pared to other portions of the state. 


The bees had been booked to arrive 
around April 7, but the weather sud- 
denly turned cold with a snowfall and 
I had to wire for the shipment to be 
postponed at the last minute. When 
they arrived April 15 the weather 
was unusually dry and hot. 


Several of the three-pound pack- 
ages appeared to be restless after be- 
ing installed. Three days later I ex- 
amined the colonies and found that 
one of the three-pound packages had 
deserted its hive and joined a neigh- 
bor colony, leaving the queen still im- 
prisoned with a few loyal bees clus- 
tering on her cage. 


And incidentally there arises the 
question of the length of time one 
should wait before opening a hive of 
installed bees in relation to the dan- 
ger of the queen being balled. When 
I first ordered bees from the South, I 
noticed the instructions warned one 
to wait seven days after installing a 
colony before examining it again. Al- 
so I have read bee literature that stat- 
ed the same thing. Almost always I 
open and examine packages from one 
to three days after being installed 
and have never lost a queen as a di- 
rect result. Had I waited a week in 
every case I fear the number of 
queens lost would have been consid- 


erable. Fig. 6 is one example of the 
way three of the colonies of my pack- 
age bees had each built a small comb 
over the candy entrance of their 
queen cages, imprisoning the queens. 

The queen cages were suspended 
between slightly spread frames con- 
taining full sheets of foundation rath- 
er than laid flat on the top bars, in 
order that the queen might better ac- 
quire the scent of the hive and be ac- 
cepted with less difficulty. I cut out 
the small combs and again suspended 
the cages between the frames. The 
queens were then freed with no loss. 
Perhaps the bees would have eventu- 
ally gnawed away the small combs 
themselves and freed the queen. But 
her coming out party might not have 
been so friendly. 

Fig. 4 shows a disadvantage in the 
method of making room in the hive 
for the package of bees when install- 
ing. Although the frames in the hive 
contained full sheets of foundation, a 
few colonies insisted on building 
patches of combs as shown, neglecting 
to draw out the two sheets of founda- 
tion next to the hive wall. This was 
another reason to be glad that I ex- 
amined the new colonies three days 
after installing. I cut out the patches 
of combs, removed both the queen 
cage and bee shipping cage, and 
dropped in the remaining frames. 

There was no nectar coming in at 
this time, but each colony was given 
a ten pound pail of sugar syrup and 
with pollen from the willow, they 
started rearing brood to the extent of 
their capacity. Around May 1 we re- 
ceived a small amount of rain and the 
yellow clover began to blossom. A 
week later the bees began to work the 
yellow clover in earnest. The writer 
left the bees in the care of a friend 
during the summer. His_ reports 
showed that the honey-flow from the 
yellow clover lasted almost four 
weeks with one good rain. 

Then the clover began to grow dry 
rapidly. Each colony had an average 
of forty pounds of honey. During the 
rainless summer months very little 
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No. 1—The row of 2-pound packages were 
calm. 


No. 2—The row of 3-pound packages just af- Hiaaer 
ter being installed. Note that the first and third iam : 
colony from the left are getting restless. The 
bees were established too early in the evening, = 
but it was a case of necessity. They flew < 
around a good bit. 


No. 3—The bees were anxious to get to work. 
Perhaps this is an argument in favor of dry 
shipping. But at least the bees had something 
to occupy their time enroute. The combs were 
heavy with the water-white honey. 


No. 4—A few colonies insisted on building 4 
patches of combs, although the frames in the 
hive contained ful] sheets of foundation. 


No. 5—tThis is a section of the yellow clover field in which 
the ten colonies were located. Note the terrace ridge. Much 
such sloping land as this was terraced and planted to clover by 
the W. P. A. And many farmers were influenced by soil erosion 
projects to do likewise. 


No. 6—Three of the colonies of my package bees each built 
a small comb over the candy entrance of the queen cages, thus 
imprisoning the queen 


nectar was gathered and hardly any brood raised. 
After the fall rains the colonies were bolstered up 
with nectar from heartsease, sweet clover, and 
sparse minor sources. 

The colonies, examined January 4, had an av- 
erage of thirty-five pounds of honey and were 
fairly strong with bees they had raised in the fall. 6) 
They were each given a ten-pound pail of sugar 
syrup. More feeding will probably follow in the 
early spring. 
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Although the colonies produced no 
surplus, I feel that they did well, con- 
sidering conditions. Had they not ar- 
rived early, even before an adequate 
source of nectar was available, and 
had they not been fed sugar syrup, it 
is doubtful whether they would have 
survived until autumn. 


In most regions of this state the 
spring build-up of colonies is depend- 
ent upon the fruit tree blossom, black 
locust, and minor shrubs. In the past 
seven years I recall only one satisfac- 
tory flow from these sources. If the 
blossoms are not killed by a late 
freeze, the weather is usually unfit 
for the bees to work them. 

The yellow clover proved a superi- 
or substitute over the above sources 
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of spring build-up. This is the yellow 

biennial sweet clover. The willow 

was a life-saver during those first 

weeks. Had it not turned dry the 

white sweet clover would doubtless 

have furnished a good crop. 
Crescent, Oklahoma. 


[Even though most directions for in- 
stalling packages advise waiting seven 
days before examining the combs to find 
the queen or eggs, it does seem advisable 
to take a peek into each hive at the end 
of three days to see if the queen is re- 
leased from the cage and to help her get 
out, if she is still in the cage. However, 
the hive should be opened as quietly as 
possible without smoke, and the combs 
should not be examined for eggs until 
seven days after the package is installed. 

-Editor. ] 





Two Big Texas Beekeepers 
E. R. ROOT 


Victor Apiaries in Texas and North Dakota 


Mr. W. O. Victor, Jr., operates 5000 nuclei in his queen-rearing operations. 
He sold 2500 queens to one man last year. He has 30 apiaries in all—about 10 
in North Dakota and 20 in Texas. He is a man of 





















powerful build accustomed to continuous and 
hard work. He believes in powerful colonies for 
honey and to that end uses the food chamber as 
shown in Fig. 1. After the heavy shipping season 


Fig. 1—One of the deep food 
chamber hives that the Victors, 
father and son, who are among 
the oldest if not the oldest bee 
raisers in Texas, use in their 
apiaries. 

Fig. 2—W. O. Victor Jr., son 
of W. O. Victor of Wharton, 
is one of the extensive package 
bee and queen breeders of Texas. 

Fig. 3—Mr. Victor scatters 
his mating hives in small groups 
over a large area. The purpose 
of this is to get sure and good 
mating of queens with a mini- 
imum loss of queens, 
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in the South his colonies are reduced to nuclei. These he trucks to North Da- 
kota and secures a crop. He does not advise every one to attempt this. Moving 
bees by truck requires experience. 


The Weavers Have Kept Bees Many Years 
Roy Weaver of Weaver Apiaries is the head of one of the best queen-rear- 
ing and bee package outfits in Texas. Roy is unusually liked by his fellow bee- 
keepers. He was present at the San Antonio meeting and it was easy to see 
why he is so popular. 
Weaver Apiaries have been operating since 1884 when the boys took over 
the business of the father, Z. S. Weaver, who had been a queen breeder. 
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Fig. 4—-Roy Weaver, senior member of Weaver Apiaries, who own and operate in the vicinity 
of Navasota 1100 colonies of bees amd 2500 nuclei, 

Fig. 5—The Weaver form of nucleus box consisting of a full-sized ten-frame hive with a central 
partition as shown. The entrances are on the diagonally opposite corners, to prevent uniting when 
one side of the box is queenless. The manner of keeping records is shown by the buttons on the 
front which are turned to different angles to show different conditions of the nuclkus within. 
The buttons are shown back of Mr. Weaver in Fig. 4 and again back of Mr. Summerford in Fig. 7. 

Fig. 6—-The Weaver grafting house. Most of the queen breeders of the south have small build- 
ings for grafting cells. There is a large window in front to let in plenty of light and to afford 
heat on cool days. When the sun doesn’t shine a small oil stove will warm up the little room to 
grafting temperature. 

Fig. 7—F. N, Summerford, Jr., whose uncle is F. 0. Summerford, a well known beekeeper of 
Cuba. This young man is well trained in bee-raising and queen-rearing. 

Fig. 8—-Warehouse and shop of the Weaver Apiaries. Over at the left are shown hives and nuc- 
leus hives piled up in anticipation of the summer’s work for raising bees and queeens. The entire 
equipment is the very best. The shop and storage room inside of the building showed no disorder 
as is sometimes shown in the work shop of beekeepers, some of whom would prefer not to have a 
camera present the interior to the public. The home and surroundings of the Weaver Apiaries 
are well kept. 

Fig. 9—A distant view of one of the Weaver Apiaries’ mating yards near the shop and home of 
the Weaver Bros. Howard Weaver, the junior member of the firm, was not at home at the time 
of the Editor’s visit. 
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Observations by a Beginner 


Grant D. Morse 





Grant D. Morse 


A year and four months ago I had 
had no experience with bees. Today I 
have thirty colonies located in two 
yards, and my days are richer and 
happier because of the fun I have with 
the bees. 

Afraid of Getting Stung 

When I purchased my first colony 
I began using bee gloves because I 
was afraid of getting stung. At first I 
was not ashamed of thus protecting 
my hands and arms, but as I watched 
the inspectors, the experts, and other 
local beekeepers, and as I read the 
bee literature and listened to the 
subtle remarks of my neighbors (non- 
beekeepers), I grew sensitive about 
my weakness. True, stings came to 
bother me less and less, and I had 
many, particularly on my legs, all be- 
cause I was too negligent to tie my 
pant’s bottoms, but still I continued 
to prefer to wear gloves partly be- 
cause I was thereby able to work the 
bees faster. 

Then came my surprise; I won’t 
say my vindication, because I still 
have a great deal of respect for the 
beekeeper who is able to work his 
bees without gloves. I visited a com- 
mercial beekeeper, a veteran who 
owns and operates some 1,400 colon- 
ies, and I found him and his five help- 
ers all wearing gloves! 

Of course, I know they don’t wear 
them every day. But on this particu- 


Made During His First 
Year in the Bee 


Business 


lar day every one of the six of them, 
veteran beekeepers all, was protect- 
ing his hands and arms with gloves 
(incidentally the same make I wear). 
Is this any consolation to any of you 
beginners? It was to me! 


The Greatest Thrill in Beekeeping 


What about beekeeping thrills you 
most? I suppose the answer would 
vary greatly. Possibly the most usual 
answer would be taking off a super 
full of fine honey. But in my case, at 
least so far, my greatest thrill in bee- 
keeping comes when I find a young 
queen whose arrival I have been 
awaiting for several days. I am not a 
queen breeder in the regular meaning 
of the term.I refer to queens that 
have hatched out in a nucleus formed 
by taking frames of brood with near- 
ly-mature cells on them from a hive 
where supersedure is taking place. 


Already I know the joy of taking 
off supers of honey. (A super of comb 
honey thrills me most.) I like to esti- 
mate the likely yield of a super by 
hefting it. I even go so far sometimes 
as to guess at the sum the super will 
bring. I like to find a queen accepted 
and laying well. I rejoice when two 
moderately strong colonies join 
hands, so to speak, through a news- 
paper and produce a crop. I thrill to 
stand back of the hives and watch 
against the sky the workers come 
wheeling in, each one headed so cer- 
tainly and so determinedly for her 
(shall we not almost say “‘its’”?) store- 
house and home. Yes, everyone of you 
can enumerate a score of reasons why 
you keep on keeping bees, but as for 
me, I thrill most at finding one of 
those young queens, preferably a 
large golden one with an abdomen 
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that looks as though it were made of 
several segments all matched togeth- 
er, walking surely and sedately over 
the comb. I suppose my satisfaction 
comes chiefly from a subconscious 
realization that here is the potential 
mother of a future populous colony. 
Or, to be real self-condeming, do you 
suppose some of that satisfaction 
comes from knowing I'll not have to 
pay some queen breeder for a queen? 
Buying Queens 

I’m young enough at this bee busi- 
ness not to have found the one and 
only queen breeder. I suppose most 
all veterans buy almost exclusively 
from one breeder. I'll almost wager 
some don’t. But I’m getting consider- 
able pleasure out of trying out queens 
from several different dealers. I make 
a practice of purchasing not less than 
two from the same man. I realize a 
logical selection of the truly best line 
of queens could not be made on so 
small a sampling, but as certain 
strains show superior qualities such as 
honey-gathering ability, resistance to 
disease and to severe winters, dis- 
inclination to swarm, and a willing- 
ness not to be too ornery when 
worked, I shall narrow my choice. 

Even my extremely brief experi- 
ence convinces me there is tremen- 
dous difference among queens and the 
qualities they transmit. I read that it 
is best to keep colonies uniform in 
strength by transferring brood and by 
other devices, but I confess I like to 
see a strong colony get ahead of the 
others. I suppose its the gambling 
spirit in me that prompts this feeling. 

The large commercial beekeepers I 
have met breed most of their own 
queens, and they pay no special at- 
tention to breeding superior queens 
in an apiary. They simply transfer a 
comb containing eggs and larvae or, 
save the first cell at hand and trust 
to the law of averages. 

Bees as Pests and Nuisances 

I grow very impatient with the lay- 
man who is so afraid of bees and a 
bee sting that he is perpetually criti- 
cal of the beekeeper and his bees. 
These people outside of the beekeep- 
ing profession commonly consider all 
stings received as the deeds of honey- 
bees, whereas the miscreant is quite 
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as often a wasp or a hornet, a mos- 
quito, or a horse fly. A fellow towns- 
man recently went through a guard 
rail fence with his car because, as he 
said, a honeybee flew into the car 
and lit on his hand. Mind you, the bee 
didn’t sting him. I asked him how he 
knew it was a honeybee. He was hon- 
est enough to tell me he didn’t know 
for certain; nevertheless, he had told 
everyone else that it was a honeybee, 
and, of course, they naturally as- 
sumed it was one. I know, too, 
that many people thought that all 
honeybees should forthwith be pro- 
scribed. 


When such people talk with me (or 
to me) about honeybees, I usually try 
to make three points clear: first, not 
all bees are ornery. A hive with 
75,000 bees in it is entitled to have a 
few mean cusses.A village with 75,000 
people in it would have, on the aver- 
age, several mean men and possibly a 
dangerous woman or two. Secondly, 
bees are valuable to society. They 
cross-pollinate countless millions of 
plants that would otherwise not be 
nearly so fruitful, so don’t dismiss 
them from the realm of respectability 
so quickly. And thirdly, don’t slap at 
a bee. Most bees will not sting you if 
you don’t start to do something to 
them that is far more dangerous to 
their existence than their sting is to 
you. 

I suppose I might add: bee stings 
aren’t so painful after all if you don’t 
think too much about them. But most 
folks would think that just the dream 
of a man just crazy enough to bea 
beekeeper, so I seldom say it. 

Saugerties, N. Y. 





A New Beekeepers’ Association 


The beekeepers of western Idaho 
met in Caldwell, Idaho, Feb. 3, 1937, 
and organized the Western Idaho 
Honey Producers Association. It is the 
intention of this Association to send 
delegates to the State Convention and 
co-operate in every way possible with 
the State Association. The following 
officers were elected: C. F. Feeler, 
Nampa, Idaho, President; Chas. Wil- 
liams, Meridian, Idaho, Vice Presi- 
dent; K. M. Hutteball, Boise, Idaho, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Peculiarities and Dangers of A. F. B. 


Lloyd C. Gardner 


Some Experiences Covering 
Twenty Years in Commercial 


Beekeeping 


Over the past 20 years I have 
had several experiences with Amer- 


ican foulbrood, not only during 
the ten seasons I worked as a 
State bee inspector, but in my 


own bees as well. And I wish to cau- 
tion every beekeeper that foulbrood 
is an extremely hazardous disease. 
Until we have a more satisfactory so- 
lution to this disease problem it 
should be dealt with as recommended 
by your State Apiarist. The following 
will serve as proof of these state- 
ments: 

Foulbrood apparently reacts very 
differently under different condi- 
tions. Or, should we say that the bees 
react toward it in different ways, de- 
pending upon what the beekeeper has 
done to cause this reaction? 

When a colony having a very light 
infection in found in our apiaries it 
is given a very critical examination, 
especially so if no others in the yard 
show infection. The examination re- 
quires the opening of many cells and 
tearing of comb in order to determine 
the extent of the infection. 

If such a colony is permitted to re- 
main for a second examination within 
the next few days, it will at the end 
of this time have cleaned out many, 
if not all, of the diseased cells found 
on first inspection. Why? The most 
logical reason, it would seem, is, that 
the bees set about repairing the torn 
comb and in the process clean out the 
remains of the dead larvae. 


Some Interesting Experiences 


As proof of this I recall an experi- 
ence I had in one of our yards in the 
spring of 1929. Our McMurray yard 
was found to have seventy-two colon- 
ies out of the eighty-eight showing 
one and two cells of infection in early 

















Lloyd C. Gardner, for ten years a state bee in- 
spector for Ohio, is now one of Ohio’s out 
standing 


commercial beekeepers, 
around 1000 colonies. 


operating 


stages—that is, no scales were pres- 
ent. 

This condition was _ discovered 
about a week after unpacking, about 
April 15, and, of course the colonies 
were examined very carefully. Our 
diagnosis was A. F. B. A week later, 
with brood-rearing well under way, 
stimulated by a light flow of nectar 
from dandelions, no trace of disease 
could be found. These colonies re- 
mained apparently free from it until 
after the middle of May at which 
time they broke down with A. F. B. 
practically all at once. 

Another inspector and myself once 
inspected a yard of bees containing 
nearly one hundred hives in which we 
found several colonies which had died 
from A. F. B. and had been robbed 
out. Practically every living colony 
showed A. F. B. Some were worse 
than others, but none were real bad. 
Two weeks later a re-inspection to 
satisfy the beekeeper, before consign- 
ing this equipment to the flames, 
showed no trace of the disease. We 
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let it stand for another inspection and 
like the experience in my own yard 
these bees later broke down badly 
with disease. 


I have found that removing a queen 
would sometimes induce bees to clean 
out infected cells. I had such an ex- 
perience in Lorain County, Ohio. The 
beekeeper and myself examined a 
colony into which he had introduced 
a young queen for the purpose of cor- 
recting a condition he believed to be 
European foulbrood. This colony 
showed some A. F. B. scales in the 
combs, a few with tongues pointed up. 
Not wishing to loose this young 
queen, the beekeeper removed her in 
a cage. About five days elapsed, be- 
fore the colony was killed. An ex- 
amination of the combs at this time 
showed no trace of foulbrood. 


In our apiaries when we find a cell 
containing a dead larvae which from 
its position and other characteristics 
causes any question of doubt, we jot 
this down, day and date, on the inner 
cover of that hive, at the same time 
marking this colony for special care 
on next inspection. We also keepa rec- 
ord of such colonies in our yard book 
so that no mistake can be made. 


The year 1931 saw us practically 
free from A. F. B. in a few yards. We 
did, however, have an occasional hive 
showing a suspicious cell or two both 
that year and the year following 
(1932), which we marked as de- 
scribed above. A small percentage of 
these colonies would show foulbrood 
after the honey flow. The rest might 
reasonably be considered free from 
disease since they had remained clean 
thus far. But was this so? We shall 
see. 

The season of 1935 found colonies 
everywhere in our territory running 
short of stores due to a wet backward 
spring, and much feeding had to be 
done. Honey was used up almost to 
the corners of the combs. Before the 
main honey flow we had several 
spasmodic outbreaks of foulbrood in 
these supposedly disease free yards 
and in practically every instance the 
disease was found in colonies marked 
for suspicious cells in 1931 and 1932. 

These colonies were in different 
yards widely separated. There is no 
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doubt in my mind that the disease 
was carried over these intervening 
years in these hives, possibly sealed 
in cells of honey which was not used 
until a shortage of stores in 1935 
forced the bees to use every available 
cell of honey. 


Shaking Method Not Reliable 


At one time the shaking method 
was believed to be nearly 100% sure 
cure for A. F. B. I have shaken sever- 
al hundred colonies. Shaking has 
failed for me in some instances, not 
100% failure, of course, but as much 
as 25%. Some of these failures wouid 
not show up until the following sea- 
son and I cannot be sure that others 
of them did not show up in later sea- 
sons. 


While I would not recommend 
shaking to anyone, (and suffice it to 
say that fire is now our only treat- 
ment for A. F. B.) I found that best 
results were obtained by re-queening 
all such treated colonies, and keeping 
them liberally supplied with sugar 
syrup. 

But you will ask, why not shake at 
the beginning of the honey flow and 
avoid feeding? Of course, you are also 
thinking of what the old timers had 
to say along these lines, that when 
shaking is done at the beginning of 
the honey flow you do not have the 
dangers of robbing. But you would 
have coming from the fields that same 
substance these shook bees have in 
their sacs—nectar. And since nectar 
is the natural element from which to 
produce wax it is possible that some 
of this fresh nectar might be used to 
draw combs, and some infected honey 
might be deposited in the cells of the 
combs. Most of my early failures 
were with colonies shaken when nec- 
tar was coming in. 


When sugar syrup was fed and 
shaking was done during a dearth of 
nectar, the nectar the bees carried 
was used to draw combs. The sugar 
syrup, not as desirable for comb 
building, was stored in the cells of the 
combs. That is my theory. And it 
seemed to work. 


I was once called toinspect ayardof 
twenty-two coloniesin myhome coun- 


(Continued on page 246) 
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Virginia and the Carolinas 
H. H. ROOT 


(Continued from March) 


Wild Aster 

This interesting plant, scientifical- 
ly known as Aster Multiflorous, is al- 
so called iron-weed, frost flower, 
good-bye summer and hardweed. It is 
found in great profusion in many 
states, whole fields showing almost 
solid white from the tall bush-like 
growth. From a table standpoint the 
honey is not in great demand although 
after being fully ripened it is ‘“‘not so 
hard to take’’. In the northern states 
if it happens to turn cold immediate- 
ly after aster honey is stored in the 
combs the bees cannot ripen it. Under 
these conditions it does not make a 
safe food for winter especially during 
an extremely cold winter. Being thin 
it may ferment; or it may granulate 
in hard gritty crystals. In either case, 
the bees may not survive. Further 
south it is considered a safe winter 
supply and it takes the place of a 
better honey in the food chambers. 
In fact, wherever the winters are 
mild or wherever the fall has been 
warm so that the honey is thorough- 
ly ripened, aster honey is considered 
a blessing. In many northern loca- 
tions, unripened aster honey proba- 
bly accounted for much of the winter 
loss of bees last year. In the fall of 
1936 conditions in most northern lo- 
calities were conducive to complete 
ripening of the aster and goldenrod 
honey, therefore, no such winter loss 
should occur this winter. 


In some localities, to be on the safe 
side, aster honey is extracted from 
the combs and sugar syrup fed. Sur- 
plus honey with a strong flavor char- 
acteristic of aster is usually sold for 
baking or cooking purposes. 


Bitterweed 


Aster honey, compared to that from 
the bitterweed has a wonderful flav- 
or. Bitterweed, more prevalent in 
South Carolina than in North Caro- 
lina is a source of honey so bitter as 
to make one wonder if a good substi- 
tute for quinine could not be made 
from it. 

















No cotton picking machine needed here 


When I innocently asked how they 
could be sure that the bitter honey 
came from the bitterweed, E. S. Pre- 
vost, Extension Apiarist for the State, 
maliciously suggested that I chew 
some leaves or blossoms. I chewed 
some of both—but not for long. I 
know why it is called bitterweed; 
they couldn’t call it anything else. No 
wonder cows feeding on it give bitter 
milk. My wonder is that they eat it at 
all! If I were acow I would jump a 
fence to get away from it and eat gar- 
lic and skunk cabbage instead. 

Bitterweed honey has no sales val- 
ue and when it taints the late honey 
that is extracted, it seems like a ca- 
lamity. But more than one authority 
agrees that, c.nsidering the good of 
the bees as a whole, this honey may 
be a blessing in disguise. It is so bad 
that no one is likely to extract it or 
even take it off the hives, therefore 
the bees are sure to have plenty of 
winter stores. It seems to be safe for 
winter. 


One strange feature of bitterweed 
is that when the bees are working on 
it heavily, newly built combs are of- 
ten very yellow. Why the wax is so 
yellow no one seems to know. Per- 
haps the color is due to a yellow 
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No. 1—E. 8S. Prevost, the hustling, 
friendly extension apiarist to whom 
much of the credit must be given for 
the constant improvement of the in- 
dustry in South Carolina. He is here 
shown examining closely a cotton blos- 
som. 


No. 2—Watching the flight of bees 
at the entrance of a box hive. 


No. 3—Box hive apiary at Crosley. 
About half the colonies have been 
transferred into modern hives. The 
rest will be transfered this spring. 
With better management of bees 
taught by the extension apiarists, the 
old box-hive apiary is fast becoming a 
thing of the past. 


No. 4.—J. W. Plain’s apiary near 
Fletcher, N. C. Mr. Plain made his 
start with package bees. 





propolis which the bees gather at the 
time which “travel stains’’ the other- 
wise light color of the newly secreted 
wax. Professor Bisson of the Univer- 
sity of California to whom I sent some 
of the yellow wax writes: 

“Speaking of propolis, we are often 
asked whether propolis is worse in 
the South. Probably it depends upon 
local conditions and toa certain ex- 
tent upon the bees themselves. It has 
often been stated that Caucasians 
bring in more propolis than Italians. 
I admit that they will contract en- 
trances that they consider too large— 
sometimes reducing them with prop- 


(Continued on page 250) 
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From the Field 


of Experience 





CYANIDE—THE DEADLY FRIEND 





Forest Angel 


No one can question the fact that 
cyanide gas is very effective in de- 
stroying colonies infected with Amer- 
ican foulbrood. But it seems to me 
that very few people have anything 
like a full understanding of what a 
terrible poison they handle when 
they use it. The cyanides are the 
deadliest salts known to chemical sci- 
ence. The one we use in destroying di- 
seased bees, calcium cyanide, has the 
very desirable quality of decompos- 
ing into calcium carbonate by absorb- 
ing carbon dioxide from the air. Thus, 
any of the poison left exposed will 
eventually be rendered harmless au- 
tomatically. This helps protect pets 
and children. 


The fumes from the poison are 
what cause death so quickly when 
breathed. These same fumes, hy- 
drogen cyanide, are used in the 
lethal chambers of the states that 
utilize this speedy method of 
handling executions. The same fumes 
will kill a beekeeper, and it takes 
very little to do it. One breath 
is enough although an apiarist may 
sometimes get a very slight whiff 
without suffering any serious conse- 
quences. Cyanide should be kept 
away from acid as acid brought into 
contact with cyanide will set free 
these deadly fumes. 


Perhaps very few beekeepers who 
use the stuff realize that a very min- 
ute quantity of the poison ina cut 
will result in speedy death. Never 
handle this poison if you have a cut 
hand or finger. If you get any of it on 
your hands rinse them in plenty of 
water. 

When I buy some comparatively 
harmless poison such as strychnine 
or arsenic at the drug store I am re- 
quired to sign the register, which is a 
good thing, as either of these com- 
pounds are deadly enough. But I can 
go toa seed store and buy cyanide 
without question of any kind. Cya- 


nide is somuch more deadly than eith- 
er strychnine or arsenic that there is 
simply no comparison at all. This is 
far from consistent. I do not allow 
anyone to use my cyanide unless I am 
sure he fully understands how to 
handle it safely. Such persons are 
few. 
Portland, Oregon. 


AN EASY WAY TO LIQUEFY 
HONEY? 





G. P. Beyleveld 


When honey granulates in jars, 
considerable difficulty is invariably 
experienced in order to liquefy it 
again by means of the usual process 
of submerging the jars in hot water. 





The heat from the 40-watt bulb keeps the tem- 
perature uniform in the insulated double- 
walled hive. 


The temperature of the water has to 
be controlled all the time, to prevent 
overheating, and when a new batch 
of jars is put in, the temperature of 
the water has to be lowered consid- 
erably by the addition of cold water 
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to prevent the cracking of the glass, 
and then heated again. Grocer-men 
especially detest this method because 
they usually do not have the time, 
and with a lot of granulated honey in 
stock, they face a big loss. 

To overcome this difficulty I have 
devised a way of liquefying honey in 
jars which is simplicity itself. All that 
is needed is an ordinary Buckeye hive 
or for that matter any double-walled 
box, with insulating material in the 
cavity, and a lid made of some insu- 
lating material like Tree-tex. In the 
centre of the lid an electric light 
socket is fixed and connected with the 
mains. A 40-watt lamp is used in the 
socket. 

When it is desired to liquefy some 
honey in jars, the jars are simply 
packed in the box, the lid put on and 
the current turned on. After six to 
twelve hours (depending on the ex- 
tent of granulation) the honey will 
usually be beautifully clear and 
liquid. 

It needs absolutely no attention 
since the maximum temperature I 
have obtained with a 40-watt lamp 
was only 140° F., not hot enough to 
do any damage, yet hot enough to 
liquefy the honey, and, moreover, the 
amount of current used is almost 
negligible. 

Pretoria, South Africa. 

eee 


SIMPLE METHODS OF NUMBER- 
ING HIVES 





Benjamin Nielsen 

Attractively painted and neatly 
numbered hives make a good impres- 
sion upon passersby and are a good 
advertisement for the beekeeper. To 
most people the sight of an apiary is 
fascinating and a nicely kept apiary 
may create a desire for honey. Cre- 
ating the desire to possess is one of 
the three requisites of advertising. We 
can put our hives to work for us mak- 
ing them an effective bit of advertis- 
ing. 

If one has many colonies, number- 
ing them becomes quite an item of ex- 
pense. In this case, buying numbers 
is expensive, and painting them on re- 
quires much time and no little skill. 
It is the purpose of this article to 
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demonstrate simple ways and means 
we have found effective as well as 
practical. 

Perhaps the most inexpensive way 
to provide numbers is by making 
them of galvanized wire. However, 
the wire is difficult to handle and 
fastening the numbers to the hive is 
something of a problem. Small staples 
may be used for this purpose. 

In picture No. 1 the number on this 
hive was cut from copper. Copper is 
very inexpensive at present. In mak- 





No. 1—Numbers cut form sheet copper. 
No. 2.—Numbers shaped from solder. 


ing these numbers one should have a 
good pattern to serve as a guide. An 
old calendar is excellent for this pur- 
pose. Trace the numbers on cardboard 
and then draw around them as placed 
on the copper material. A good pair 
of snips facilitates the work of cutting 
out the numbers. They are fastened 
on by means of small brads. 
Numbers may be cut from galvan- 
ized sheet iron and fastened to the 
hives with small brads. If one wishes 
to paint the numbers they may be al- 
lowed to “weather” for some little 
time and then a coat of paint may be 
applied. If the numbers are to be 
painted at once they may be dipped 
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in vinegar to obtain the same results 
as ‘“‘weathering” gives. If this precau- 
tion is not taken the paint will peel 
off. 

The simplest and easiest method of 
making these numbers is by shaping 
them from solder. The hive shown in 
picture No. 2 is numbered in this 
manner. With a pair of pliers one can 
fashion these numbers very rapidly. 
These are easily fastened to the hive 
by means of small brads. 

Numbers made by any of these 
methods are easily removed from one 
hive and placed on another hive. This 
is a decided advantage, if for any rea- 
son one may makea changein the 
yard. 

The making of these numbers may 
be accomplished in spare moments or 
quite a number may be made in an ev- 
ening. 

Aurora, Nebr. 
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BEE HUNTING IN OLD MEXICO 


Henry H. Graham 

The hunting of bees, or, rather, 
wild honey, constitutes an enjoyable 
and profitable diversion in old Mexi- 
co. In many cases it amounts to a 
business as honey sells for a good 
price and may be found in large 
quantities if one is persistent enough. 

In the United States wild bees 
make their home chiefly in trees 
which are chopped down, then the 
honey removed. But trees are rare in 
most sections of Mexico. Thus the 
bees live mainly in caves to which 
they may be traced by watching the 
nectar-bearing insects in flight. 

An acquaintance once described to 
me a Mexican bee hunt in which he 
took part. The party, consisting of 
three Americans and one native Mex- 
ican, started hunting bees one bright 
morning in July—they rode burros 
over a shrubby stretch of tableland 
dotted with clay caves of varying 
sizes. One cave after another was ex- 
amined before evidences of honey 
were found. 

Suddenly the Mexican, who acted 
as guide because of familiarity with 
the country, let out a shout. 

““‘Bees!”’ he ejaculated. “See! They 
are going into that cavern.” 
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This was enough. The riders dis- 
mounted and the Americans donned 
their cages of fine screen which fitted 
over their heads. The mesh was too 
fine to permit the entrance of sting- 
ing insects. The Mexican, however, 
entered the cave bare-headed. For 
some mysterious reason the natives 
are not stung as they go about the ex- 
traction of the honey. 


Inside the cavern, which was high 
enough to permit the men to work 
while standing, the group commenced 
digging into the hard clay. The labor 
was exhausting. But at length they 
were rewarded by striking honey, 
heralding the find with as much ea- 
gerness as the gold miner heralds pay 
dirt. From the walls more than seven 
hundred pounds of honey were taken. 
It brought a good price on the Mexi- 
can market, for wild honey is very 
delicious and highly-prized. It is 
served on pancakes and waffles and 
is also used for general sweetening 
purposes. 

Twin Falls, Idaho. 





Please, have a piece. 


HONEY CHOCOLATE FUDGE 
THAT’S DIFFERENT 


Mrs. Benjamin Nielsen 

Everyone makes fudge — some 
good, some bad and some indifferent. 
But here is a honey fudge that is dif- 
ferent! The flavor that the combina- 
tion of honey and coffee produces 
cannot be adequately described. It 
really must be tasted to be appeciat- 
ed. This confection never fails to be 
soft and creamy and remains that 
way as long as you can keep any on 
hand—which is not long. 


ane 
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In a saucepan, place 2 cups of light 
brown sugar, ™% cup of granulated 
sugar, % cup of honey, 2 squares of 
unsweetened chocolate, grated, %4 cup 
of cream and a pinch of salt. Stir in- 
gredients until well mixed. Then cov- 
er the pan and let mixture come to a 
good boil. Uncover and continue 
cooking, without stirring, until a few 
drops tested in cold water form a me- 
dium hard ball. Remove from the 
stove and add 1 tablespoon of butter 
and 1 teaspoon of vanilla. Place 
saucepan in a pan of cold water and 
let cool to lukewarm. Now beat until 
the mixture is very thick and creamy 
and lowses its gloss. You will need a 
strong arm and plenty of patience, 
for this confection requires more 
beating than the ordinary run of 
fudge but it is very much worth the 
extra time and energy. When almost 
stiff enough, add about % cup of 
broken nut-meats (walnut, Brazil or 
pecans are recommended). Or, if you 
wish, add the same amount of marsh- 
mallows cut in small pieces. The use 
of buttered scissors makes this sticky 
task a much easier one. Colored 
marshmallows of various flavors are 
available now and the use of these 
adds an unusual note to yeur candy. 
Then pour into a buttered plate or 
pan and when firm, cut into squares. 

It requires a little time for this 
fudge to set properly. So try to exert 
enough will power to leave the candy 
in the pan until thoroughly cool and 
set. If the family cannot be trusted in 
this matter, better think of a good 
hiding place and use it. 

Aurora, Nebraska. 


eee 
COMMENTS ON CURRENT ITEMS 





“Duo” vs. “Long-Idea” Hive 

I am sure all the readers of Glean- 
ings have read with much interest the 
article in March issue on the duo or 
two-queen hive. If I am correct, Mr. 
Poppleton called it the “New Idea” 
hive. Someone dubbed it the “Long 
Idea’”’ and like most nicknames, it 
stuck. About 25 years ago we made up 
a number of them but slightly differ- 
ent. As it was just an experiment, and 
we did not intend to adopt it perma- 
nently, we made them out of some 10- 
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frame single walls. For winter we 
placed a “dummy” frame, say, 3 
inches between walls tight against the 
right and left ends of the hive, leav- 
ing 12 frames with abundant stores 
in the center of the long hive. The 
rest of the space was filled with extra 
“dummys’”’. 

Some of the ‘Long Ideas” were 
wide enough to take three supers and 
others, two. We placed queen exclud- 
ers on top of the brood nest, two for 
the short hives and three for the long- 
er hives. 


Introducing Queens to Fat Bees 

On page 153 we read a trite phrase, 
“It is always easier to introduce 
queens to fat bees than to hungry 
ones’’. Yes, sir, that is true. When the 
package bee business first started we 
bought ten one-pound packages with 
queens, rather a small amount of bees 
for best results. We hived them on 
four combs and added full sheets of 
foundation. It was during the good 
days when alsike seed was high 
priced. The packages built up rapid- 
ly with 80 acres in alsike within a 
radius of one mile. But nearly every 
queen was superseded before the sea- 
son was over. A few years afterwards 
we bought 70 more and experienced 
more supersedure. If those bees had 
been kept well supplied with food the 
result might have been different. 


Hawaiian and Cuban Honey 

As to the problem of Hawaiian 
honey, we have never tasted this hon- 
ey, but if I am not mistaken honey 
from Cuba is much the same. About 
seven years ago we had an apiary of 
about 100 colonies in a locality where 
Wild Carrot, or Queen Ann’s Lace, 
was a riot of white bloom. We ex- 
tracted the crop of this honey and the 
flavor was new to us. In fact, it was 
just about as described by the editor. 

Drifting 

We have had no trouble from drift- 
ing if the hives were spaced far 
enough apart and long single lines 
avoided. So many of the photos we 
see have hives in long single rows 
spaced but a few inches apart. There 
would certainly be much drifting in 
that case——J. F. Dunn, Ridgeway, 
Ontario. 
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SPINSTER JANE SAYS— 

I am writing this spiel in March, 
the most trying month of the year. I 
used to wonder when I heard old- 
timers say “If Ican only make March 
hill!” but now I understand. Our fruit 
and vegetables dwindle, while the 
men-folk scan the grain and hay un- 
easily, and wonder will it last! It is 
the equator we must cross in passing 
from winter to summer—a time of 
squalls, and gales. To me, as a child, 
it means copious doses of sulphur and 
molasses, to ward off spring sickness. 


Here in this part of the North, this 
season doesn’t trouble the beekeeper 
much except in keeping him on the 
alert to see that snow is heaped about 
hive entrances, for fear the bees will 
think summer has come, and essay a 
too-early flight. 


Can you blame the bees? Just try 
staying shut in for a whole winter 
and see. Even though your whole 
family may be humming about you, 
you will get heart-sick of it all. 

Spring will do as much for you as 
it does for the bees. Their spring 
flight gives them new life and zest, 
and for humans, getting out in the 
glorious warmth of spring sunshine, 
rids the system of irritability and 
loneliness and gloom. You feel you 
are a new person. Most of us feel we 
could write a spring poem. 

You cannot live to yourself alone 
and keep sane and happy. If you try 
it, you'll be crosser than the black 
bees we once owned, ready to hit the 
first one who crosses your path—no 
gentle tap, either. 

This living-to-yourself business is 
what ails most of the old bachelors, I 
know;—the chronic ones, I mean. 
They get queer and queerer, and 
Heaven help the poor woman un- 
fortunate enough to marry one of 
them. Yes, ll admit I’ve met some 
spinsters of like type, but they are 
very few. Their life is usually a busy 
one helping sisters or nieces or neigh- 
bors in sickness, or in busy seasons. 
Helping others is the best antidote I 
know to cure a case of chronic 
crankiness. Both such bachelors and 
spinsters grow “set” in their own 
ways. We hope some day the species 
will become extinct. 
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Why not tax them, to help those 
with too-large families? But no! 
That would never do! It would surely 
result in more stork derbies, such as 
the famous Miller case; and I am very 
frank in saying the man too poor to 
feed and clothe a large family, much 
less to educate and fit them to become 
good citizens, commits a crime in 
bringing a flock of innocents into the 
world. The mother, tired and worn 
with work and worry, turns them 
loose on the streets, that she may en- 
joy a little peace and quiet. Associ- 
ates with evil minds, poison their in- 
nocent minds, and the seed that at 
some future time develops into a 
criminal tendency, is sown. 


Nations now urging bigger families, 
are planning future wars and need 
soldiers. Does the greatness of a na- 
tion depend upon its’ military 
strength? Is might greater than right? 

If, as in the beehive, mothers were 
relieved of the care of their children, 
were assured of their training and ed- 
ucation, of their supply of sufficient 
and proper food, of sanitary and com- 
fortable homes for them—vwell, that 
would be a different story. 


Bees set a great example again. 
Those caring for their young are ex- 
perts,—specialists in education, die- 
titians, household, or rather hive 
economists. The famous quints have 
nothing on baby bees. 

And bees do not live to themselves, 
but for their entire colony—one big 
family. Their enormous increase is 
not to furnish fighting power, but to 
supply workers for a common weal. 
If the nations banded together to 
bring about what the League of Na- 
tions has failed to do, then the cry for 
large families might be answered. 
Work would be assured all workers, 
and all would be needed to make the 
most of each nation’s natural re- 
sources. This might mean the end of 
depression forever. 

Bees have no eccentric bachelors— 
long. There is no law to hinder them 
disposing of such more effectively 
than by taxation. Many a ruler if he 
followed his own inclinations and had 
moral courage enough, would follow 
the Duke of Windsor is ridding him- 


(Continued on page 254) 
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Editorials 





There appear to be 
differences of opin- 
ion on the method 
and time for requeening. Some re- 
queen annually, others biennially, 
while still others let their colonies do 
their own requeening when the old 
queens wear out. 


In some parts of the West where 
the major honey flow starts around 
July 1 from alfalfa and sweet clover, 
requeening is practiced in the spring 
about the first week in May. There is 
at least one advantage in this plan, 
viz., that the young queens introduced 
start laying with a vengeance and 
produce populous colonies in time to 
store surplus honey. Young vigorous 
queens are needed to stand the strain 
of egg laying during a long drawn-out 
honey flow. 

In the East requeening has been 
practiced in the fall. This plan has the 
advantage that the young queens will 
produce populous colonies for winter 
and this helps to insure successful 
wintering. 

Of late there has been a tendency 
among commercial beekeepers in the 
sweet clover and alsike regions to let 
their colonies supersede their queens 
in the late summer and fall. The ad- 
vantage of this plan is that good 
queens are produced by the superse- 
dure impulse; in fact, no better 
queens can be produced, provided 
the stock is good. 

The disadvantage to this plan is 
that a certain percentage of queens 
are not superseded in the fall but may 
be superseded in the spring during the 
heavy brood rearing period, prior to 
the main honey flow. This may mean 
a lapse in brood rearing at the most 
critical time of the season. Even a few 
days’ lapse in brood rearing in the 
spring due to supersedure causes a re- 
duction in the field force during the 
honey harvest. Obviously, the reme- 
dy for this disadvantage is to replace 
all failing queens in the spring with 
young vigorous queens. 

The importance of having all colon- 


Requeening— 
How and When 


ies headed with prolific vigorous 
queens cannot be over-emphasized. 
eee 


The article by J. E. 
Eckert on the “Duo 
or Two-queen Hive” 
page 137, last issue, recalls some ex- 
periences of our Senior Editor. Some 
twenty years ago we visited Mr. O. O. 
Poppleton on the east coast of south- 
east Florida, who was then using in 
a very large way the long-idea hive. 
These hives were almost like coffins. 
They would hold between 30 and 40 
frames, crosswise. The cover was 
hinged on one side like the cover of 
a tool chest. Mr. Poppleton ex- 
plained that he used this hive because 
he could no longer lift heavy supers, 
but he could lift individual frames. 
The entrance was placed midway on 
the long side. When the bees needed 
more room they simply moved over 
onto empty combs on each side of the 
brood nest. 

This hive strangely enough was 
used for migratory beekeeping. Mr. 
Poppleton would hire a couple of 
colored men to load these hives like 
cord wood on a motor boat. Handles 
at each end facilitated handling. He 
did not claim anything new in this 
idea of a hive. A. I. Root tried it out 
in the early seventies. Articles de- 
scribing it will be found in both 
Gleanings in Bee Culture and the 
American Bee Journal. Mr. Popple- 
ton further explained that very high 
winds some seasons would blow over 
a hive that was tiered up. 

The late E. W. Alexander, of De- 
lanson, New York, a man who had 
700 colonies in one apiary, tried 
out the two-queen principle on a very 
large scale. He succeeded to a certain 
extent and so have others, but to- 
wards the close of the season always 
one queen would be missing. Appar- 
ently the bees decide they do not need 
two queens. 

Mr. Alexander succeeded in pro- 
ducing, as he claimed at the time, 
more brood to the hive, but just as 


The Long-Idea 
and Duo Hives 
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Mr. Eckert says in his article in the 
last issue, it has not been proven defi- 
nitely yet that two queens, each in 
a separate hive, will produce more 
or less honey than when the two 
queens are in one hive. Mr. Eckert has 
very carefully summed up the advan- 
tages and then leaves the question 
for further experimentation and dis- 
cussion. 


Don’t Expect 
Too Much 


While greater prog- 
ress has been made 
in finding and de- 
veloping strains of bees that show re- 
markable resistance to A. F. B. than 
was expected, the general public 
should be warned not to expect too 
much. There are certain obstacles to 
be encountered that may take time, 
possibly a period of years, to over- 
come. Even then the expected goal 
may not be reached. 

The mating of queens to drones 
must necessarily take place in the air, 
as nature designed, because it is not 
generally believed that artificial in- 
semination (artificial mating) can be 
relied on to develop a resistant strain. 
It will, therefore, be necessary to find 
islands remote from the mainland or 
desert areas where there are no other 
bees than the stock selected from 
which to breed. These breeding places 
may be difficult to find. 

Again, if successful in breeding a 
strain that has a definite resistance to 
A. F. B. it may be difficult to hold it 
at that point. The queen herself can 
not live more than three or four years 
at the most. Her daughters may not 
equal her performance. The tendency 
in any and all cases of daughters and 
grand-daughters will be to revert 
back to the original type. This means 
that only scientific men, trained in 
eugenics, can properly do the work. It 
is clear that no ordinary queen breed- 
er in an ordinary location could breed 
new stock for market, no matter how 
good a breeder he may be. 

Gleanings believes that fine prog- 
ress has been made and that the right 
men are on the job; but in the mean- 
time let’s not be in too big a hufry for 
results. 
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Due to the mild 
winter over most of 
the North, colonies that were strong 
in bees and well supplied with stores 
last fall should winter well. It would 
not be surprising to hear of swarming 
during fruit bloom this spring. 

In spite of successful wintering 
generally in the North the demand 
for package bees is good. Some south- 
ern shippers are booked to capacity 
on early shipments. This would seem 
to indicate that many are enlarging 
their apiaries, also that there is a 
goodly number of beginners this 
spring. 

Honey plants appear to be in fair 
condition generally. However, in 
parts of the Eastern Central states 
late frosts have heaved clovers rather 
badly. All in all, prospects in most 
parts of this country seem quite fav- 
orable for a honey crop, especially if 
weather conditions continue favora- 
ble. 

Should we secure a bumper honey 
crop we will need the American 
Honey Institute more than ever be- 
fore to help find a market for the 
crop. Moral: Send in your pledge to 
the Institute at once. 


Prospects 


eee 
National It seems appropri- 
Honey Week ate, for a change, to 


have National Hon- 
ey Week in the spring, (this year 
April 19-24,) instead of in the fall, as 
in the past. A concerted effort among 
beekeepers and handlers of honey to 
play up the virtues of honey at this 
time, should stimulate a sufficient de- 
mand to absorb any possible carry- 
over stocks, before the new crop 
comes. What an opportunity Honey 
Week affords, to help create an at- 
mosphere around honey that will 
make it more acceptable to the public. 


Write to your 
Congressman 


Yes, write to your 
congreeman at once 
asking him to sup- 
port, when it comes before the House, 
the Pure Food Bill that has passed the 
Senate without amendment. The pur- 
pose of this measure is to stop mis- 
leading and false advertising, either 
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on the printed page or over the radio, 
referring to foods and drugs. Our pres- 
ent National Pure Food Law is full of 
loopholes and dishonest food and drug 
vendors are taking advantage of it. 
The extravagant claims that one has 
to hear even in his home regarding 
the merits of certain toothpaste, 
mouth washes, liquors, cure-alls, and 
even of certain foods is disgusting in 
the extreme. If this bill passes the 
House we are told that the President 
will sign it for he is for pure foods 
and drugs being honestly labeled. 

The pages of our magazines and pa- 
pers and what we hear over the radio 
are full of misleading propaganda and 
it is high time that the gullible house- 
wife be protected against spending 
her money for that which is neither 
a useful drug nor a food. 

Powerful pressure not only from 
the general press profiting from such 
advertising, but from dishonest manu- 
facturers of certain products will be 
brought to bear on members of the 
National House. Beekeepers as well 
as farmers and housewives should 
write at once to their congressman 
urging his support of the measure. If 
you don’t know the name of your 
representative ask your.postmaster. 


eee 
Streamlined We dare not stand 
Beekeeping still in beekeeping. 


We must move 
along and keep abreast with progress 
or we will lag behind the front ranks. 
Modern beekeeping is a progressive 
affair. Some of the old fogey ideas 
and notions about beekeeping must 
be abandoned. Many of the methods 
of apiary management used in the 
past are out-moded and must give 
way to modern methods. Beekeeping 
is (slowly but surely) being shorn of 
the encumbrances that impede prog- 
ress. It is becoming streamlined. 
The Editor visited a keeper of bees 
recently who operates a moderate 
sized apiary and uses one-inch start- 
ers in unwired brood combs and one- 
quarter-inch starters in comb honey 
sections. This keeper of bees re- 
marked that during one very favora- 
ble season he had to give each of his 
colonies a second super. He hasn’t the 





slightest conception of what consti- 
tutes a good crop of honey, nor of the 
beekeeping possibilities in his locali- 
ty. He is located in one of the best 
clover regions of U. S. A., where ex- 
cellent crops are secured when condi- 
tions are favorable. And yet this 
keeper of bees seems satisfied to se- 
cure one super of comb honey per 
colony, when, with intelligent apiary 
management it should be possible to 
average over 100 pounds per colony. 


Fortunately for our industry many 
of the beginners now entering the 
ranks of beekeeping are progressive 
and awake to the possibilities in the 
industry. They are not satisfied with 
antiquated methods of apiary man- 
agement but are adopting the latest 
approved methods. 


During the past few decades there 
has been a trend towards a more sim- 
plified and efficient apiary manage- 
ment. Some manipulations in man- 
agement that were once thought to be 
essential are no longer considered so. 
It seems necessary to cut out all need- 
less manipulations in order to save on 
time and labor. 


However, a note of warning should 
be sounded against making apiary 
management so simple and (let alone) 
that it becomes inefficient. Beekeep- 
ers should know what is going on in- 
side of their hives throughout the sea- 
son. A lot of things can happen in a 
relatively short time. The only way 
to actually know the condition of col- 
onies is to examine them periodically 
and systematically. 

One problem confronting beekeep- 
ers today is that of working out a sys- 
tem or method of apiary manage- 
ment that makes it possible to do ex- 
actly the right thing at the right time, 
so far as this is humanly possible. 
This involves an intimate knowledge 
of one’s location, sources of pollen 
and nectar, and the approximate time 
and duration of honey flows. 

From year to year we discover 


short cuts and refinements that sim- 
plify apiary management, reduce la- 
bor and thus widen the margin of 
profit. This is in line with the trend 
of the times. Streamlined beekeeping 
is coming and, in fact, for many suc- 
cessful beekeepers, it has arrived. 
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American Honey Institute Notes 








R. V. Dickenson, 
Guest Editor, 
Field Representative 
For Diamond Match Co., 


Chico, California 


On returning to the 
Chico Office I was 
handed the request 
that I write a guest 
editorial for insertion 
in some Apicultural 
Publication for the American Honey In 
stitute. Now, I have never written an edi- 
torial, and never expected to write one, 
and had I ever thought of such a rash act 
I would never suppose that anyone would 
start to read it but there seems to be 
something more to this task than the mere 
setting down of dry words. This editorial 
is to concern the merchandising of honey, 
through the timely help of the American 
Honey Institute, and anything that pro- 
motes the sale of honey is right in my line. 

It so happens that I personally had given 
the Institute but little thought. I may be 
properly criticized for this,.I suppose, but you 
know that California seems a long way away 
from Madison, Wisconsin, and anyway, there 
is always some pressing matter right at home 
to be taken care of. However, it was my pleas- 
ure to attend the State Beekeepers’ Convention 
in San Bernardino last December and there I 
ran into Professor Kelty. This gentleman had 
an idea which appealed to me and you all 
know just about what the idea is. All sales of 
honey shall be assessed three cents per case 
and the money sent to the Institute to forward 
the work of advertising honey and prompting 
its sale. Shortly afterward I again heard Pro- 
fessor Kelty, this time at Burley, Idaho, and 
what was more, I noted that the reaction of the 
beemen was the same as that at San Bernardino. 

In my travels around the West I have 
the opportunity of contacting a great 
many members of the Fraternity of Api 
culture and I have gone to the effort to 
question them individually, whenever pos 
sible, as to their reaction to the Institute 
and its program. Their response is unani- 
mous, they have confidence in the Insti- 
tute, in the program outlined by Professor 
Kelty and in the ability of the members 
of the Institute to put it over. They feel 
that three cents a case is indeed a small 
sum to spend for such a vital undertaking 
and that at last a method of advertising 
honey has been found that is practical. 

The beeman realizes that if the public does 


not buy honey there is no hope for the industry 
to maintain and hold a major place in the 








World of Trade. He knows that no matter what 
its therapeutic value, no matter how valuable 
as a food for man, if the public does not know 
it, honey will not sell. Ever since I was a boy 
I have heard beemen talk of how the honey 
business would prosper if only the product 
could be brought to the attention of the public. 
Beemen have been notoriously prone to discuss 
the benefits of their product among their own 
kind where the facts were already known. Many 
ideas have been presented all supposedly able 
to finance a program for advertising honey, but 
when the magnitude of the job was realized and 
the amount involved became clear, beemen and 
honey packers alike, just quit trying to follow 
through. Now that is all changed. We have the 
American Honey Institute, and through the ef 
forts of those in charge, we have a workable 
program which promises to meet with the suc- 
cess that such fine work deserves. 

Speaking from the standpoint of the 
honey broker or the manufacturer of bee 
keepers’ supplies we feel that the Insti- 
tute means the difference between han- 
dling a “slow” line of merchandise, one to- 
ward which the customers are more or less 
apathetic, and selling something that is 
really in demand.We look to the Institute 
to increase our sales of both supplies and 
honey in a manner that can be accom- 
plished in no other way and we would be 
thoughtless and selfish indeed if we did 
not do all in our power to help the Insti- 
tute in return. 

What does all this mean to the California 
beeman in particular? You may have heard that 
there have been some folks here who thought 
that the money obtained from California sources 
should be spent in California, and that by send- 
ing it to the Institute, it would be dissipated 
over a wide area without any particular bene 
fit to the Western Beekeeper. When one consid- 
ers what an immense tonnage of honey is 
produced in California in an average year and 
realizes what proportion of this must be market- 
ed elsewhere, he at once begins to understand 
why we all must take the long range view of 
the honey promotion program and support a 
worthy endeavor which benefits the honey mar 
ket of the United States and not any small por- 
tion of it alone. 

IT have no way of knowing the trials 
and disecouragements of the personnel of 
the Institute in its incipiency, but judging 
by my own former apathy toward it and 
the number of early supporters compared 
to the actual number of active beemen, 
they must have been many. Let’s hope 
that this sort of thing is over with. 

Speaking for myself, I intend to do whatever 
I personally can to help, and to create good- 
will for the undertaking that is now going for 
ward. 

We are on the right road. The interests of all 
the divisions of the industry including the 
package bee shippers, the honey brokers and 
bottlers and all associated with the trade de- 
mand our earnest, concerted effort toward -the 


public acceptance of honey as a wholesome, 
natural food. 
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From North, East, 


West and South 





NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, March 4. 
Weather: We can for- 
get for a time at least 
the unusual weather 
for the past four 
months. No one has 
been heard to repeat, 
“March came in like 
a lion.” Instead we 
would be at a loss to 
find expressions that would fully de- 
scribe the beautiful weather that 
March so far has given us. The four 
months mentioned above have been 
and still area puzzle to beekeepers. 
The condition today (March 4) is 
found to vary greatly in the various 
districts of our territory. Some bee- 
keepers moved large lots of bees into 
the eucalyptus districts expecting a 
reasonable honey flow from that 
source. Instead they find entire for- 
ests of dried leaves caused by the se- 
vere frosts of January and February. 
Only in protected groves can any nec- 
tar be expected and there in very 
small quantities. Oranges have been 
injured so that prospects from that 
source are problematical. 

Miscellaneous: Beekeepers’ are 
awakening to the importance of bet- 
ter organization and the membership 
of the State Association is rapidly 
growing. We have never wanted to be 
charged with being unreasonably pes- 
simistic; we believe there are bright- 
er days in the future. Beekeepers will 
watch more carefully the condition 
of their bees, have them built up 
ready for the flow and have them in 
the flow. 

The question that is of greatest im- 
portance to the beekeepers of Cali- 
fornia today is to find a way to save 
their bees from being destroyed by 
high-powered methods of distribut- 
ing insecticides to crops. This method 
has destroyed thousands of colonies. 
Let us all hope that the action being 
taken by several counties will consti- 
tute a foundation on which will be 
built adequate protective measures 
against the promiscuous and uncon- 











trolled application of all poisons that 
are harmful to man, his domestic ani- 
mals and the honey bees. We cannot 
sit back and wait for this to happen, 
however, but we must continue to ac- 
quaint ourselves and other interests 
with the true facts of the situation 
that confront us. We must strengthen 
our county, state and national organi- 
zations and co-operate with other 
agricultural organizations to bring 
about suitable legislation for our mu- 
tual protection from the principle of 
the uncontrolled broadcasting of 
poisons. Laws are based on common 
sense and reason and it is certainly 
reasonable to require that whenever 
poisons are used in the control of in- 
sects and other pests, that they be ap- 
plied in form and manner that will 
confine them to the field or to the 
crops treated.—Cary W. Hartman, 
Oakland, Calif. 
eee 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, March 4. 
Weather: Additional 
rain since our last 
letter adds to the 
prospects of a honey 
crop in 1937. The 
cold weather has re- 
tarded brood-rear- 
ing. Colonies have 
one, two or three 
patches of brood as large as your 
hand with no hatching bees. 

Much speculation is heard as to the 
effect of the freeze on the oranges. 
That much damage was done the fruit 
on the trees there can be no denying. 
The orange honey crop may be cut 
short but a total failure is something 
we have never seen. Weather has 
warmed and all growing things are 
coming along fine. 

Honey Crop: The prospects for a 
crop of honey in 1937 are very prom- 
ising. It is unfortunate that many 
apiaries are considerably reduced in 
the numbers of colonies, and many of 
those still alive are very weak and 
short of stores. These of necessity 
will be slow in building up for the 
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honey flow. Colonies in this condition 
usually miss most of the orange, 
black sage, and other early honeys. 
With the amount of moisture now in 
the ground and the prospects for more 
during the spring months it bids fair 
to be a much longer continued honey 
flow than anyin recent years in 
Southern California. All too often 
when the hot days of summer come, 
the moisture is soon exhausted, and 
the honey producing flora dries up. 
We see no reason why we should not 
have a long and satisfactory season. 

Honey Prices: Prices are firm with 
no advance since our last letter. Very 
little honey remains in the hands of 
the beekeeper. Buyers are willing to 
purchase but this late in the season 
usually like to have a place to sell 
rather than speculate on the market. 

Miscellaneous: Here we are again 
in the great Imperial Valley. We like 
to spend a week or two, twice each 
year in this wonderful country. Ear- 
ly spring, about March 1, and late 
fall, about November 1, is about the 
best time. Very little wind with the 
weather not too hot and not too cold. 

We see many evidences of the cold 
weather. Citrus trees of which there 
are numerous plantings were set back 
the worst. 

Some grapefruit trees here in the 
yard that lost all their foliage have 
started new leaves that are as large 
as a dime. 

Thirty thousand acres of flax this 
year. We have been trying to get 
some information as to its value to the 
beekeeper. Early fields are already 
coming into bloom. The bees work on 
it some, we are sure, but being so 
early, the weakened condition of most 
colonies probably accounts for its not 
making much of a showing. 

Some alfalfa fields are already a 
foot high and unless cut for early hay 
will be showing considerable bloom 
within a month. 

The athel, or tamarix, a desert tree 
that has been quite plentifully plant- 
ed over the valley now accounts for 
considerable of the honey produced 
down here. It usually starts blooming 
in late summer continuing well into 
the fall, producing light amber honey 
of good flavor. 
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Imperial Valley will again produce 
its usual crop of honey this year.—L. 
L. Andrews, Corona, Calif. 


eee 
MICHIGAN, March 7. 
Weather: A _ mild 





winter has aided the 
bees, except where 
brood-rearing start- 
ed too early in south- 
ern Michigan, but 
the freezing and 
thawing has caused 
considerable heav- 
ing of clover in some sections. Pres- 
ent indications are for an early spring. 
Bees have had good flights recently 
and early examinations show fewer 
dead bees on the bottom boards than 
usual, with low honey consumption 
but more brood on March 1 than 
normally. With the average daily 
temperature since Jan. 1, four de- 
grees above normal, the prospects for 
a honey crop are below normal ex- 
pectancy, if previous experience may 
be depended upon. For the best honey 
crops in the past have followed be- 
low-normal January and February 
average temperatures accompanied 
by heavy snowfall. We have had little 
snow, and rains have damaged small 
seedlings by washing. 

Honey Market: Both retail and 
bulk prices have remained steady all 
winter, and except during the strike 
period, demand has been good. Few 
lots remain in producers hands, and 
those lots are being held firm for an 
advance in price. There should be no 
carry-over, particularly with Nation- 
al Honey Week coming April 19-24. 

Miscellaneous: By a vote of 67 to 7, 
the Michigan Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion went on record against the im- 
portation of bees on combs and used 
beekeepers supplies into Michigan at 
its recent winter meeting. 

Commissioner Lincoln of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Lansing, an- 
nounces the appointment of Vester 
E. Mack as Chief Apiary Inspector, 
replacing the former Chief, Don P. 
Barrett. 

There seems to be an unusually 
heavy demand for package bees from 
both large and small producers this 
spring.—R. H. Kelty, Lansing, Mich. 
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OREGON, March 1. 


Weather: This past 
January saw Oregon 
with one of its out- 
standing records in 
snowfall. Tempera- 
tures were also ab- 
normally low. This 
condition prevailed 
for more than one 
week but the rest of the period has 
been quite normal. It is too early to 
determine the full extent of the dam- 
age done by this excessive cold and 
snow. This will probably mean a de- 
cided decrease in the amount of clov- 
er and vetch available. Bees, appar- 
ently, have not been hurt very seri- 
ously. In most cases, however, they 
have not been examined to determine 
the actual loss. 

Honey Crop: Based on present con- 
ditions, so far as they are known, we 
would say that the prospects for a 
honey crop this year are slightly less 
than normal, although the additional 
snow in the mountains will be of ma- 
terial assistance to most of the fire- 
weed and alfalfa producers. 

Market: Practically ali local honey 
has been disposed of, and there is 
much being shipped in from outside 
areas. The local consumer demand has 
been unusually strong during the past 
month or two. 

Miscellaneous: A bill providing for 
additional funds for bee inspection 
work in Oregon has passed the House 
and Senate. It will likely be signed by 
the Governor. A bill has also been 
introduced as a compromise measure 
providing for slight increase in regis- 
tration fees. It is hoped that this fund 
will make it possible to secure the 
services of a well trained man to di- 
rect the activities of disease control 
work within the state. 

It has now been definitely decided 
that the next meeting of the Oregon 
State Beekeepers’ Association will be 
held at the State College at Corvallis, 
Oregon. Through the co-operation 
with the Extension Service and the 
School of Agriculture, it is hoped 
that many interesting new features 
may be added that have not ordinari- 
ly been possible.—H. A. Scullen, Cor- 
vallis, Oregon. 
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TEXAS, March 1. 
Weather: The weath- 
. er has been’ very 
- much to the advan- 
| tage of the bees dur- 
SS ing February. In the 

\e j southern half of the 
a. state the bees have 
a. | advanced in brood- 
rearing until there is 

an average of four frames of brood 
to the colony. This is near the nor- 
mal for this section. In the cotton sec- 
tion the bees are just beginning egg- 
laying and the beekeepers report that 
the bees are in the best of condition 
with ample stores until the average 
date of the first honey flow. As yet no 
cold weather has occurred south of a 
line running east and west through 
Austin. In many places plants com- 
monly annual are putting out flowers 
at the beginning of their second year. 

Honey Prospects: January and Feb- 
ruary were cold and moist but with 
no rainfall. As a result the clear 
weather which came the latter part of 
February has caused the cultivated 
soil to become very dry. The result of 
the undue warmth and dry weather 
is an abnormal blooming of native 
plants. This will do no harm if rain 
comes within the next two or three 
weeks; however, if the drouth per- 
sists there is little prospect of a honey 
crop with the exception of one from 
guajillo and mesquite. This predic- 
tion cannot be taken seriously as an 
inch rain which may occur soon 
would change the short crop into a 
long one. 

Miscellaneous: There is a great deal 
of activity among beekeepers due to 
a strong demand for honey and a 
stronger demand for queens and 
package bees. Many of the beekeep- 
ers who have neglected their yards 
during the past three to four years 
are very busy getting things in shape 
for either a honey crop or for a sup- 
ply of live bees and queens to be sold 
to dealers. A number of beekeepers 
from outside of the state have moved 
to southern Texas this winter and in- 
tend to become permanent beekeep- 
ers here specializing in live bees.—H. 
B. Parks, San Antonio, Texas. 
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OKLAHOMA, March 2. 


Weather: Up to 
date we have had no 
long periods of really 
severe weather. Usu- 
ally February is our 
coldest month. This 
year the month had 
only a few freezing 
days. The _ lowest 
temperature recorded was around 
22 degrees. We have had no rain since 
last fall with the exception of a few 
showers and several light snowfalls. 
However, in this section there is yet 
plenty of moisture in the ground 
from the fall rains. In places where 
there is no vegetation the top soil is 
being dried out; and in February we 
had several days of dust storms. 

Crop Prospects: Perhaps I could 
say (noting the way things stand 
now) that prospects look all right for 
a honey crop this season. But I have 
since learned that here few beekeep- 
ers say whether the honey crop is or 
is not going to be good. The experi- 
enced native waits until fall and says 
whether it was or was not good. 


As far as the bees are concerned 
the prospects look good. They win- 
tered well and still have a good 
amount of stores, on an average, with 
which to rear brood. An old beekeep- 
er who has been watching the Okla- 
homa seasons for forty years, says 
that he is still bewildered as to what 
will bring a good honey-flow. He de- 
clared he has seen seasons when there 
was plenty of moisture, abundant 
nectar sources, fair weather. Yet, the 
nectar just wouldn’t come. He also 
has seen dry seasons when he feared 
he would have to feed his bees before 
winter. But he was in for a surprise. 
The nectar came rolling in. “One 
thing good about this queer actin’ 
up,” the old fellow said, “you don’t 
have to start worrying and hoping in 
the spring and all through the season, 
*cause all signs fail in Oklahoma. You 
just let nature take her course.” 

Miscellaneous: Efforts are being 
made to increase the expense fund for 
apiary inspection over the state. State 
beekeepers well realize that a larger 
appropriation is sadly needed. There 
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are many out-of-the-way places that 
are necessarily passed over because 
of limited funds for transportation, 
etc. Many of these places are strong- 
holds for disease.—Clarence J. Tontz, 
Crescent, Oklahoma. 


INDIANA, March 1. 

Weather: This has 
been an exceptional- 
ly mild winter. At no 
time has the temper- 
ature fallen below 
zero. Thus far there 
has been a consider- 
able amount of rain- 
fall but only a few 
very light snows. Outside bees have 
had several opportunities for flight 
and should be in good condition if 
supplied with sufficient stores. Bees 
in cellars are in fine shape where 
properly insulated. 

Honey Market: Honey is moving 
fairly well. Small beekeepers are 
mostly sold out. There is still some 
honey in the hands of commercial 
producers. Probabilities are that it 
will all be cleaned up before the next 
crop appears. The honey still on hand 
is mostly amber and light amber, of 
good quality. 

Crop Prospects: It is yet too early 
to forecast the new crop. Last fall 
white clover and alsike appeared in 
many low areas and in somewhat 
shaded places, but in open fields and 
uplands they seemed entirely burned 
out by last summer’s drouth. So what 
the next crop will be is anybody’s 
guess. 

Miscellaneous: A meeting of Porter 
County beekeepers was well attend- 
ed, indicating a growing interest in 
better beekeeping. Very few box 
hives now remain and practically all 
beekeepers are friendly toward the 
inspection service. It seems that most 
keepers of bees are beginning to real- 
ize that burning is the only sure way 
of eradicating A. F. B. While it is true 
that an occasional beeman who knows 
what he is doing may successfully 
treat an infected colony, the great ma- 
jority merely succeed in scattering 
infection.—E. S. Miller, Valparaiso, 
Indiana. 
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NEW YORK, March 5. 
Weather: We have 
had mild weather 
with frequent bee 
flights during Janu- 
ary and much of 
February. No exami- 
nation of outdoor- 
wintered bees has 
been made, but we 
suspect colonies have more or less 
brood asa result of mild weather. 
This may result in considerable ex- 
cess consumption of stores and possi- 
ble loss of colonies, if March should 
be cold. We had some 80 colonies in 
a cellar. These became uneasy and we 
moved them to one of the South At- 
lantic states the first of February. Ex- 
amination at destination showed all 
had some brood, which undoubtedly 
caused their uneasiness in the cellar. 
I feel sure that had we left these bees 
in the cellar here until suitable time 
to remove them, there would have 
been a very serious loss, and that 
carting them some 750 miles south 
saved many bees. 

Honey Markets: The retail market 
has been fair all winter but with us 
the wholesale demand was quite low 
for several weeks. But it is picking 
up and we have made several large 
sales during the past week or two. 
We will be entirely sold out very 
soon. We are also receiving inquiries 
for comb honey but have none. 

Miscellaneous: Incidental visits to 
most of our yards indicate that bees 
have wintered well so far, all having 
plenty of stores and ample protection. 


Skunks (the four-legged kind this 
year) are very plentiful and are doing 
considerable damage to colonies lo- 
cated close to the ground. In some in- 
stances they have actually torn the 
paper cases away in front of the 
hives. However, they are easily con- 
trolled by poisoning. A little piece of 
cheese with a very little mite of 
strychnine on it placed under the edge 
of the hive or packing case, where 
nothing else is likely to get it, will be 
found by the skunk. He will general- 
ly die on the spot instantly. Eggs used 
the same way in place of the cheese 
are also excellent—H. M. Myers, 
Ransomville, N. Y. 
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ALABAMA, March 4. 


Weather: The past 
| winter has been one 
of the hardest on 
bees in many years. 
The weather in Janu- 
ary was as warm or 
warmer than the av- 
_| erage March. The 

queens started lay- 
ing early in the month and bees were 
emerging in due time. Fruit trees and 
other early blooming plants were in 
full bloom and full colonies were al- 
most making a living. All of February 
was cold and wet and the queens quit 
laying. 

Honey: There is practically no hon- 
ey in the state except that held by 
beekeepers to supply a local retail 
trade. Recently a wholesale buyer 
tried to buy honey over the state and 
our information is that he has not 
found any to this time. 


There is no prospect of an increase 
in the retail price as honey is in com- 
petition with cane syrup in this state 
and if the difference in price is too 
great the honey is passed up by most 
buyers for the cheaper syrup. 


Miscellaneous: Colonies have gone 
backward during the entire month. 
They do not have more than half as 
much brood as they did a month ago. 
The early brood-rearing caused them 
to use great quantities of stores and 
many colonies have already been fed 
and others will require feeding be- 
fore they can make a living. In fav- 
orable seasons we have a slow stimu- 
lating flow in March but most of the 
bloom that furnishes this flow came 
out in January and was killed by the 
cold. The only answer, of course, is 
feed, feed, and more feed till they get 
enough honey-flow to take care of 
them. 


It is not thought that this will seri- 
ously affect the supply of package 
bees as all shippers are feeding and 
with the main shipping season six 
weeks away there is time for the col- 
onies to build up. 


The demand for early packages is 
the greatest in the history of the busi- 
ness. Many shippers have all the or- 
ders that they can handle at the pres- 
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ent time and others will be booked 
to capacity soon. Prospects are that 
by April 1 it will be impossible to buy 
a package of bees in the South for 
shipment before May 15. Last season 
buyers who waited till late had trou- 
ble in placing their orders and this 
may account in part for the large 
number who are ordering early this 


season.—J. M. Cutts, Montgomery, 
Ala. 
eee 
ONTARIO, March 6. 
Weather: For the 





past four weeks the 
weather in central 
Ontario has been 
much milder than us- 
ual with a tempera- 
ture about four de- 
grees warmer than 
the average. Practi- 
cally no snow has fallen locally but 
we have had an abundance of rain. 
Today, a light rain is falling after 
two inches of snow during the night. 
Wheat and clover have been bare 
since the beginning of the year. Aside 
from alfalfa we have almost no clover 
to be injured. This condition fortu- 
nately is not general over the 
Province but it does apply where we 
have bees. 

Condition of Bees: About ten days 
ago I looked into a few colonies and 
they appeared to be wintering well 
with an abundance of stores in sight 
when the quilt covering the bees was 
turned back. Many have been fearing 
that the consumption of stores would 
be abnormally heavy owing to the 
mild winter and although I may be 
mistaken in my views I do not share 
in these fears. 

Honey markets are quiet at present 
with supplies low in the Toronto dis- 
trict. Last week I was told that quite 
a heavy shipment had just been re- 
ceived here recently from Manitoba 
with more expected. We are all sold 
out except a few sixties we have car- 
ried over for our own use in case we 
get no good clover honey this coming 
season. Certainly we are not looking 
for a crop, so in case we should get 
one it will be a happy surprise. 


Beeswax: Recently I was taken to 
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task by a manufacturer of bee sup- 
plies for stating that the demand for 
beeswax was very keen and that 
prices were higher than they were 
last year. All that I can say is that we 
recently sold over a ton of beeswax 
at two cents a pound over last year’s 
price, and that as much more could 
have been sold at the same price. 


Miscellaneous: Inquiries have come 
in relative to that abnormally thick 
honey we had last season which 
showed by analysis at Ottawa to have 
but 14.3% moisture content, as to 
whether it has granulated. We have 
five ten-pound pails yet on hand and 
it has been kept in the basement of 
our home all the time. About January 
1, it began to show crystals and today 
the honey is practically solid but not 
at all like honey usually granulates. 
Instead of being solid and of a clear 
white color as water white honey us- 
ually looks when granulated, it is 
more or less of a heavy taffylike con- 
sistency. A pail placed in hot water 
liquefies in a very short time and the 
quality is away above the average. I 
wish we had a few tons like it for it is 
the best honey we ever produced and 
I never expect to have just the same 
quality again. 


I may be in error so stand to be 
corrected, but with all due respect 
for the opinion of Mr. Burleson (page 
160) as to the main cause of super- 
sedure in package bees, I feel that he 
is wrong in his conclusions. We have 
had very little trouble in getting 
queens started to laying when pack- 
age bees are placed in the hives. The 
trouble generally occurs ten days or 
two weeks after the queens have 
started to lay and the bees have quite 
a large quantity of brood started. My 
guess is, and I have many southern 
friends who agree with this view, 
that these queens are reared when 
weather conditions are often very 
bad. If we tried to rear queens in 
large numbers here in the north in 
late April and May, we would get 
very few good queens. I am told that 
weather conditions in the South are, 
at the time these queens are reared, 
often similar to May weather here in 
the North.—J. L. Byer, Markham, 
Ontario. 
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Heads of Grain from Different Fields 





Paper Cutter Makes Neater Job. 


In your issue of Gleanings for Feb- 
ruary, Mr. W.H. Hull of Virginia, 
gives a plan for binding magazines. 
He says after the volume is bound, 
the edges can be smoothed off by 
placing the magazine in a clamp, and 
using sandpaper, etc. If he will take 
his bound volume to a job printer, he 
can have the edges trimmed in a pa- 
per cutting machine. The job is per- 
fect, and the cost small.—A. H. Gates, 
Garfield, Wash. 

eee 
Honey for Burns 


On page 12 of the January 1937 
Gleanings is found the article, ‘‘Fight- 
ing Fire with Honey”. Well, in Cali- 
fornia this is what they do: Last fall 
men were fighting a bad forest fire for 
three days. A fire ranger came down 
to the Fair which was then being 
held, to get five gallons of honey to 
use on their bread and to put on their 
burns. It relieved the pain until they 
could get to a doctor. Yes, honey is 
good for burns and if every fire 
fighter would take a supply of honey 
with him, a little every two hours 
would keep him from getting hungry 
If all the ball players would use hon- 
ey they would be greater players as 
honey keeps their nerves quiet and 


strong.—Charles S. Kinzie, Arling- 
ton, Calif. 
eee 
“Paste it on.” 


Here is a label paste that will stick 
to tin or glass, and at a cost of only 10 
cents per gallon for materials. One 
part cornstarch, to ten parts water, 
1-10th part lye. Mix starch into two- 
thirds of water, stir into the remaind- 
er of water the 1-10th part lye, (us- 
ing glass or porcelain cup for this 
purpose). Then place mixture on a 
slow fire, and stir while pouring in 
the lye mixture; continue stirring 
while it is heating until it becomes 
transparent, remove and cool. Keep 
in covered glass jar. Make only two 
or three weeks’ supply at a time.—L. 
A. Syverud, Aberdeen, S. D. 


Magnetized Tool for Handling Tacks 


There may be those who, like my- 
self, do a lot of fumbling when han- 
dling the very small tacks in assem- 
bling queen cages. Sometime ago I 
was presented with what was once a 
three-cornered file. This had been 
shortened and one end rounded some- 
thing like a nail punch. Also it was 
magnetized. This device was intended 
to be used to sink the nails used to 
fasten the tin hive rabbet, beyond the 
point where a hammer head would 
reach. Since I do not now use the tin 
rabbets but sometning which gives 
me better service, and since my tend- 
encies are to make use of everything, 
I hit on the plan to use the magnetized 
tool to handle the queen cage tacks. 
Simply pick up a tack on the end of 
the magnetized tool and press it into 
place. Possibly this also is better for 
the imprisoned queen than is the case 
when a hammer is used.—Eimer G. 
Carr, Pennington, N. J. 

eee 

Simplified Apiary Management 

Although 175 miles from the one 
hive I now own, and which can not be 
opened between late April and mid- 
November, I extracted approximately 
160 pounds of honey last fall. I win- 
ter in two full-depth hive bodies and 
place a queen excluder and supers on 
these in the spring. Very little 
swarming results.—Neal A. McCoy, 
Pomeroy, Ohio. 

eee 
Repairing the Smoker 

Now is a good time to examine all 
equipment to see that everything is 
in readiness for the coming season. 
Examine the old smoker for leaky 
bellows. If it leaks, or has a cloth bel- 
lows, one may change it, putting on a 
rubber bellows which stands much 
more use and abuse. Use an old inner 
tube for the new bellows, using the 
old bellows for a pattern. With a 
rubber bellows no damage is done if 
one happens to leave the smoker out 
in the rain some time.—Benjamin 
Nielsen, Aurora, Nebr. 
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Disease Resistance in Honeybees’ 


O. W. PARK, Research Associate Professor. 


(Continued from March) 


[Dr. O. W. Park calls attention to the error 
in the legends beneath the cut on page 148 of 
his article. If the cut be turned upside down 
the legends beneath will come right. Again he 
says the cuts on page 150 were so placed as io 
be confusing and misleading. We have recon- 
structed the page in accordance with his sug- 
gestions. The reader is asked to accept this page 
as the revised or correct version. We are adding 
the summary as the final chapter.—Editor.] 

Among the colonies inoculated in 1936, 
several developed only a few cells of di- 
sease and in a couple of cases, no disease 
at all was discovered. It was decided, 
therefore, to give six of these colonies a 
much more severe test. This was done by 
inserting, in the midst of each brood nest, 
a full depth Modified-Dadant brood comb 
literally “rotten’’ with American foul- 
brood, 

All six colonies made considerable prog- 
ress in removing diseased material from 
the foul combs given, and two in particu- 
lar made especially noteworthy progress, 
but at the close of the season there was 
much less disease in one than in the oth- 
er. Only the one that made the best show- 
ing will be described. Figs. 11 and 12 show 
the condition of the comb as given to this 
colony. Figs. 13 and 14 show the very same 
comb as it appeared seven days later, 
when only traces of scales could be found. 
In Fig. 13, notice that cell walls were torn 
down over a considerable area in the low- 
er right-hand quarter of the comb. Figs. 
15 and 16 again show the same side of the 
same comb 45 days after it was placed in 
this colony. When photographed on this 
occasion it contained approximately 2,000 
cells of brood—mostly capped—among 
which it was possible to find only five 
that were not alive and, to all appear- 
ances, healthy. 

It is to be noted (compare Figs. 11 and 
13) that the bees removed not only the 
dead brood from this comb but also the 
honey. Although it is not known what 
was done with this honey, it probably is 
not unreasonable to assume that a part of 
it was fed to the brood and that more or 
less was stored in various parts of the 
brood nest. This would account for the 
fact that diseased larvae soon showed up 
plentifully in all parts of the brood nest. 
Three dead larvae were found on the 
ninth day, and by the eighteenth day the 
colony was described in our records as, 





*Journal Paper No. 430 of the Iowa Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Ames, Iowa. Project 
No. 515. 


“rotten—looks hopeless”. This condition 
continued for about three weeks when it 
was recorded that the amount of disease 
present had been materially reduced. By 
the forty-fifth day, when the photographs 
for Figs. 15 and 16 were taken, the prog- 
ress made was almost beyond belief. Con- 
siderable disease was still present in sev- 
eral combs, but the very one that had 
been so filled with disease 45 days earli- 
er, now held hundreds of healthy larvae 
and pupae in the very cells formerly oc- 
eupied by American foulbrood. Therefore, 
regardless of whether or not this colony 
ever completely eradicates the infection, 
it has already demonstrated exceptional 
ability to resist American foulbrood. 
Summary of Results of Inoculations 


Inoculations Disease free by 


—1935— Colonies Fall ’35 Fall '36 
Checks 6 0 0 
Presumably resistant 25 7 12 

—1936— 

Checks 2 0 
Presumably resistant 
Second generation 27 9 
Other sources 7 5 
Totals 34 14 
Totals 1935 & 1936 
Checks 8 0 
Presumably resistant 59 26 
In the accompanying tabulation we 


present a summary of results of inocula- 
tions made during the two seasons. Of the 
25 presumably resistant colonies inocu 
lated in 1935, seven, or 28 percent, were 
reported as having cleaned up by the end 
of that season. Others had shown substan- 
tial progress against the disease, but only 
those which had eradicated every sym- 
tom were reported as clean. By the follow 
ing spring several more were free from 
disease, and by the close of the second sea 
son, five more had rid themselves of it, 
bringing the total to 12, or 48 percent, of 
those inoculated in 1935. 

Six of the seven reported clean at the 
end of the first season are still clean, not- 
withstanding the fact that supersedure 
has occurred in every one of them. The 
disease reappeared in the seventh only 
after a swarm had issued, thus placing a 
different queen at the head of the colony. 
It is probable that the young queen either 
failed to inherit the factor for resistance 
or that she mated with a drone from sus 
ceptible stock. 

In only one other instance, so far, has 
the disease been found in any colony after 
it was considered to have recovered. A 
single cell of American foulbrood was 
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11.—(Upper) Comb ‘‘rotten’’ with A. F.B.— 
as placed in midst of brood nest of a colony 
which showed no disease during a period of 54 
days following ordinary inoculation. 

13.—(Middle) Same as fig. 11, 7 days later. 

15.—(Lower) Same side of identical comb 
shown in Figs. 11 and 13—-taken 45 days after 
comb was placed in brood nest. 


found in this particular colony on two dif- 
ferent occasions. Another item worthy of 
mention is that one of them was a queen 
cell, for queen cells are not commonly at- 
tacked by American foulbrood. 

With reference to the 1936 inocula- 
tions, we find that, on a percentage basis, 
the colonies from miscellaneous sources 
made twice as good a showing as did the 
second generation colonies. It should be 
noted, however, that the colonies from 
miscellaneous sources comprised a highly 
selective group, and that even such a dif- 
ference as is indicated may not be signifi- 
eant, because of the small numbers in- 
volved. When these two groups are taken 
together, we find that 41 per cent of the 
34 presumably resistant colonies cleaned 
up the disease by the close of the season. 











12.—(Upper) Closer view of same (Fig. 11) 


from opposite side. 
sunken cappings, 
holes. 

14.—(Middle) Closer view of a section from 
Fig. 13. Very few traces of scales remained af- 
ter seven days. 

16.—(Lower) Closer view of a section from 
Fig. 15, showing healthy appearance of brood 
in the very cells previously occupied by A. F. B. 


Note scales in open cells, 
and cappings with ragged 


This figure is higher by 13 per cent than 
the results obtained from the 1935 inocu- 
lations at the end of the first season, and 
there are reasons to anticipate some addi- 
tional recoveries during the second sea- 
son. 

If we combine the results obtained dur- 
ing the two seasons, we find that no check 
colony has recovered: whereas 44 per- 
cent or nearly half of the presumably re- 
sistant colonies tested have recovered 
to date. 

Summary and Conclusions 

The major findings for the two seasons 
may be summed up as follows: (1) nearly 
half of the presumably resistant colonies 
tested have rid themselves of all symp- 
toms of American foulbrood; (2) one-third 
of the second generation colonies tested 
have, likewise, eliminated all symptoms 
of this disease. 

It is concluded, therefore, that resist- 
ance to American foulbrood does exist in 
honeybees, that it is inheritable, and that 
the eventual development of a strain of 
honeybees highly resistant to this disease 
appears to be well within the realm of 
possibility. 


ee Eee eee 
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Asked and 


Answered 





Old Field Balsam 
Question.—Can you supply me with a 
commercial or more familiar name for an 
ingredient listed in a cough syrup as “Old 
Field Balsam’’? I wish to make some 
cough syrup.—uvU. F. Abbs, Pa. 
Answer.—Without much doubt the 
“Old Field Balsam” is another name 
for ‘“Turlington’s Balsam” which is 
Benzoin, a native shrub that is found 
in our woods, particularly around the 
edges. I have used it, putting a drop 
on a lump of sugar for sore throat. It 
is very soothing.—Answered by C. E. 
Kendel of the A. C. Kendel Seed Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Distance Bees Fly from Hives 

Question.—How far do bees usually 
travel to gather nectar and pollen ?—Geo. 
D. Hall, Calif. 

Answer.—The answer to your 
question depends somewhat on condi- 
tions, the abundance or scarcity of 
nectar, etc. Under normal conditions 
bees will fly from one-half to two 
miles but they have been known to 
fly eight and one-half miles. They ap- 
pear to fly in certain directions, or it 
may be said they have more or less 
definite lanes of flight and may neg- 
lect fields of nectar relatively near 
the apiary to visit sources farther 
away. Should you wish to obtain 
more complete information on this 
subject send for bulletin by J. E. Ec- 
kert, “The Flight Range of the Hon- 
eybee,’”” which may be obtained at 
Government Printing office, Wash- 
ington, D. C., at 5c per copy. 

Managing a Distant Apiary 





Question.—This year I have an apiary 
of 50 colonies, 60 miles from my home, I 
am running for extracted honey and all of 
my colonies occupy two-story brood cham- 
ber hives. I intend to do the extracting 
here at home. About how many trips do 
you think I will have to make to this out 
apiary during the entire season?—J. L. 
Swain, Ghio. 


Answer.—The answer to your 
question depends somewhat on the 
size of your truck and your system of 
management. If you plan your work 
carefully and then work your 
plan and do the right thing at 


the right time you will be sur- 
prised how few trips it will be 
necessary for you to make. Make each 
trip count. Never run your truck 
empty. For example, when you visit 
your apiary during the spring to 
check the colonies for stores, queens, 
disease, etc., take along a load of su- 
pers. If they are not needed that day 
pile them up bee proof, with a good 
sized rock on top of each pile of su- 
pers, until they are needed. If you 
have a building near the out apiary 
to store the supers, all the better. 
During the summer supers ready to 
be extracted should be hauled in on 
your return trips instead of running 
your truck empty. It should not be 
necessary for you to make more than 
10 or 12 trips to your apiary during 
the season. 
Hives Badly Spotted 

Question.—Some of my hives are badly 
spotted in front, a yellowish brown color. 
Some of the bees that crawl out on the 
alighting boards do not appear healthy. 
What is the trouble?—W. O. Ball, Iowa. 

Answer.—This is a typical case of 
dysentery. It is caused by colonies 
being too weak, late in the fall, inad- 
equate protection against the cold 
and a poor quality of stores. These 
conditions cause the bees to consume 
too much stores. This distends the ali- 
mentary tract and results in dysen- 
tery. Bees badly affected with dysen- 
tery usually die early in the spring. 
Such colonies may be saved by adding 
to each colony a queenless package 
of bees. 

Uniting Weak Colonies in Spring 


Question.—This spring I find a few 
weak colonies in my apiary. Should I 
unite these weak colonies?—L,. N. Os- 
borne, Wis. 


Answer.—Uniting weak colonies in 
the same yard in the spring does very 
little good because the flying bees 
will go back to their old stands. A 
better method of handling such col- 
onies is to give each a two-pound 
queenless package of bees. The added 
bees put new life into the weak col- 
onies that otherwise would be non- 
producers. 
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Just News 





The April meeting of the Bronx 
Beekeepers’ Association will be held 
at 1324 Franklin Ave., Bronx, April 
11, at 2:30 p.m. The guest speaker 
will be John Connor, President of Es- 
sex County, N. J., Association. 





Oregon has recently provided 
funds for state apiary inspection 
work. Anyone interested in applying 
for the position should correspond 
with Mr. Frank McKennon of the 
State Department of Agriculture, Sa- 
lem, Oregon. 





A. V. Dowling, State Apiary in- 
spector for Georgia, reports that the 
state has appropriated sufficient mon- 
ey to carry on bee inspection work 
throughout the year. Four full-time 
inspectors will be on duty; also two 
deputy inspectors will be subject to 
call when needed. 





Deputy Apiary inspector, John Van 
de Poele, of Massachusetts, writes 
that House Bill No. 793 is now in the 
Massachusetts legislature providing 
for the registration of beékeepers and 
owners of bee equipment and regu- 
lating the transfer of colonies of bees 
occupying cross built and immovable 
frames, from box hives, into mod- 
ern movable frame hives. 





The first spring National Honey 
Week, sponsored by the American 
Honey Institute will occur April 19- 
24. It takes the place of the National 
Honey week which has been held in 
the fall. This is an opportunity for ev- 
erybody in the industry to help focus 
the attention of the general public on 
honey. For literature on National 
Honey Week, also prices of printed 
matter available, see page 258 of this 
issue. 





The 1937 annual meeting of the 
Texas Beekeepers’ Association will 
be held at Uvalde, Texas, July 16 and 
17. The City of Uvalde has extended 
an invitation to the Association and 
promises the generosity and facilities 
of their town to the beekeepers. 





Women interested in beekeeping will 
form the State Chapter of the Nation- 
al Auxiliary. All beekeepers are 
urged to be present. 





One of our readers, Mr. N. G. Ere- 
mie, Braila, Romania, calls atten- 
tion to an error on page 52 of the Jan. 
1937 Gleanings where the Editor 
states that in the U. S. A. there is only 
one colony of bees for each 41 square 
miles. This should be approximately 
one colony for each *; of a square 
mile. According to the latest data, is- 
sued Dec. 1, 1936, supplied by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Washington, D. C., there are 4,375,580 
colonies in the U.S. A. There are 
3,026,789 square miles in the U.S. A. 
Reduced to acres this means that there 
is one colony for each 442 and a frac- 
tion acres in the U. S. A. 





The March 15, 1937, issue of the 
Colusa Daily News, Colusa, Californ- 
ia, carries, across the front page the 
following head line, Board Passes 
Anti-Dusting Law. This law or ordi- 
nance makes it unlawful, in the con- 
trol of insect pests detrimental to ag- 
riculture, to apply any stomach poison 
in dust or powdered form, that is in- 
jurious to man, domestic animals or 
honey bees, excepting only when ap- 
plied by ground machine or by hand. 

However, in the event of wet 
ground or unexpected migration of 
insect pests other methods of poison 
application may be used, upon giving 
written notice to Agricultural Com- 
missioner 48 hours prior to the begin- 
ning of such operations. Any firm or 
person who violates the provisions of 
ordinance shall be punished by a fine 
of $500 or by imprisonment for not 
more than six months, or by both fine 
and imprisonment. 

This ordinance will protect bee- 
keepers and dairymen from promis- 
cuous airplane dusting, which dust 


drifts in lethal quantities for consid- 
erable distances from the fields treat- 
ed, causing serious losses to beekeep- 
ers and dairymen, also constituting a 
hazard to public health. 
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Talks to Beginners 


M. J. DEYELL 





Well, April is here, 
—the month we have 
been waiting for. And 
what a joy it is to get 
out among the bees, 
especially for  bee- 
keepers in the North 


who haven’t had a 
chance to see inside 
of a hive since last 
fall. 

I wish it were pos- 
sible to meet person- 
ally, beginners who 
may have their own 


special problems this 
spring. You can real- 
ize how obviously im- 
possible it is to out- 
line a system of apiary management that 
fits all locations and conditions through- 
out the country. If what I have to say 
this month doesn’t meet your particular 
needs, please write me. 
Those Getting Packages 

I shall never forget a young 16-year- 
old chap and his mother who drove to 
Medina from a nearby town early in 
March, a few years ago, to buy a begin- 
ner’s outfit. They took home all of the out- 
fit except the package of bees. That was 
to be shipped from the South in late 
April. The boy begged us to give him the 
bees that day. In fact, he almost cried be- 
cause we couldn’t. He didn’t understand 
that it would be a mistake to put a pack- 
age of bees into a hive with frames con- 
taining full sheets of comb foundation, 
too early in the season, before pollen is 
available. The bees would not have drawn 
out the foundation satisfactorily because 
of cold weather, nor would brood-rearing 
have proceeded without pollen. Bees must 
have pollen for brood-rearing. 

Possibly some beginners are getting 
overly anxious to get their bees. Packages 
should not be put into hives until early 
pollen and nectar are available. If you 
beginners in the North do not know when 
early pollen and nectar start, in your re- 
spective localities, consult an experienced 
beekeeper. In some of the southern states 
colonies are much further advanced than 
they are in the North and may be storing 
surplus honey this month. 

In managing packages keep in mind at 
least two things,—(1) Packages must be 





built up to colonies of 
maximum strength at 
the beginning of the 
main honey flow, to 
secure the maximum 
honey crop. (2) Con 
sider the three prin- 
ciples mentioned in 
my February talk, 
viz., bees must have 
protection, food, and 
comb space, and ap- 
ply these principles 
to the management of 
packages. 

A Word to Beginners 

Having Colonies 

There is a tendency 
on the part of begin 
ners to open hives too early in the spring. 
This is a mistake. Occasionally it may be 
necessary to open hives early to feed, 
when ample stores were not provided in 
the fall. Usually during fruit bloom the 
weather is warm enough to examine col- 
onies. 

Before opening a hive the bee smoker 
should be well lighted. Greasy waste, bur 
lap, or oily rags make good fuel. One’s bee 
veil should be well adjusted to keep bees 
from crawling under it. Never stand in 
front of a hive to interfere with the bee’s 
flight. If the hive has an outer cover re- 
move it and then insert the hive tool un- 
der one corner of the inner cover. Blow 
some smoke through this small opening, 
then wait a few seconds until the bees go 
down between the frames. After removing 
the inner cover, blow some smoke over the 
frames, but not too much. After a little 
experience one will learn just how and 
when to apply smoke. 

Removing Frames 


Never make any quick moves. Stand at 
the side of a hive, if possible with your 
back to the sun. Shove the hive tool down 
between the end bars of the nearest out- 
side frames and the wall of the hive and 
pry the frames over to the opposite side. 
Then separate the nearest frame from the 
adjacent one and lift it out carefully. Af- 
ter the comb is examined the frame should 
be stood on end at the front corner of the 
hive, so as not to obstruct the hive en- 
trance. The next frame should be removed 
and examined, then placed back in the 
hive against the nearest side. The re- 
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maining frames should be removed and 
the combs examined and placed back in 
the hive in like manner, Before putting 
the first frame removed back into the 
hive, the frames in the hive should be 
pushed over, all at the same time, to the 
further side to make room for it. 

If the colony occupies a double story, or 
food chamber hive the top super should 
now be lifted off and placed crosswise of 
the inverted outer cover to avoid killing 
bees adhering to the bottom of the super. 
The lower story should then be examined. 

Examining Combs 

The combs on the sides or near the walls 
of the hive should contain considerable 
sealed honey. Some of the combs in the 
center of the hive (perhaps three or four, 
this depending on the season and latitude) 
should contain some brood in all stages, 

















Portion of comb showing sealed and unsealed 

honey at top, also sealed and unsealed brood 

below. Note how worms, or larvae, are curled 
up in the cells. 


unsealed and sealed, as well as honey in 
the upper portions. Cells adjacent to the 
brood contain pollen of various colors. 
Balls of pollen will be seen on the legs of 
worker bees. This pollen is packed into the 
cells to be used later as larval food. Fre- 
quently considerable nectar is gathered 
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and it may be seen glistening in cells. 
The worker cells are about one-fifth of an 
inch in diameter. In the lower portion of 
the combs larger cells about % inch in 
diameter (drone cells) may be found. 
When drone cells are capped over the 
cappings project somewhat beyond the 
general surface of the worker cells, The 
queen lays fertile eggs in the worker cells 
and infertile eggs in drone cells. 
Determining Needs of Colony 

Going back once more to the three prin- 
ciples of successful beekeeping (1) pro- 
tection, (2) food, and (3) comb space, 
these must be kept in mind when check- 
ing through colonies in the spring. 

PROTECTION: It is well to leave 
winter packing on the hives until settled 
warm weather comes. 

FOOD: There should never be less than 
15 or 20 pounds of honey in each hive at 
any time during the spring months. This 
amount is the equivalent of three or four 
full brood combs of honey. A full standard 
comb contains about five pounds of hon- 
ey. Some beekeepers save combs of honey 
for spring feeding, when necessary. If 
none are available sugar syrup feeding 
can be done. This was described in March 
“Talks”. 

COMB SPACE: In some regions, es- 
pecially in southern states, colonies will 
need additional comb space, which means 
supers, for storage of incoming nectar and 
for brood-rearing. 

Importance of Good Queens 

A few queens may play out in the 
spring. A queen that appears worn out, 
wobbly and greasy in appearance, and 
does not lay well, should be replaced with 
a young vigorous laying queen. Directions 
for introducing accompany the queen 
when received from the breeder and 
should be followed carefully. 

Some colonies may not be up to par in 
strength. A weak colony, one that covers 
less than four combs on a cool morning, 
should be strengthened with a queenless 
two-pound package of bees. To unite the 
weak colony with the queenless package, 
feed the package bees all of the sugar 
syrup they will take by painting it on the 
wire-cloth screen of the shipping cage 
with brush or cloth, then set cage of bees 
with cover and feeder can removed, inside 
of the hive after five empty combs are 
removed. The queenless bees will soon 
leave their cage and crawl over onto the 
combs. The bees in the weak colony do not 
object to the queenless bees, especially if 
they are filled with syrup. This addition 
of the two-pound package to a weak col- 
ony may make the difference between 
success and failure in securing surplus 
honey from that colony. 
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Buy and Sell Here 
CLASSIFIED ADS 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these columns. Ref- 

erences required from new advertisers not known to us. Rate—7 cents per counted word each in- 

sertion. Each initial, each word in names and addresses, the shortest word such as ‘‘a’’ and the 

longest word possible for the advertiser to use, as well as any number (regardless of how many 
figures in it), count as one word. Copy should be in the 15th of month preceding. 





HONEY FOR SALE 
~ "The reliability of honey sellers is not guaran- 
teed, although strict references are required. 
~ GLOVER, sixties, 8c. O. J. Baldridge, Romu- 
lus, N. Y¥ ELAS > 
LIGHT AMBER in new 60's, 7c. E. S. Miller, 
Valparaiso, Indiana. 








FINE quality clover in new 60's. H. B. Ga- 

ble, Romulus, N. Y. 

~ CHOICE CLOVER, extracted, 8c. 

Grimble, Holcomb, N. Y. os rae 

~ GHOICE white clover honey in 60-Ib. cans, 

J. F. Moore, Tiffin, Ohio. 

~ FANCY clover honey, case or quantity. J. 

StahIman, Grover Hill, Ohio. ; 
FOR SALE—New comb and extracted honey. 

H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio. 


~ FOR SALE—Extracted and comb honey. M. 
W. Cousineau, Moorhead, Minn. 


Howard 


F. W. Lesser, Fayetteville, N. ; 

~ MICHIGAN White clover honey. New sixties. 
Orval Dilley, Grand Ledge, Mich. 

~ CHOICE Clover honey case, $8.40. Sample 
10c. Owosso Dairy, Owosso, Mich. 


CHOICE MICHIGAN clover honey in new 
60's. David Running, Filion, Mich. 
~ FOR SALE—Buckwheat honey, 60-Ib. cans, 
@ $4.00. G. Hoffman, Scotia, N. Y. 
‘FANCY white clover honey in 60-lb. new cans, 
8c. Leslie A. Davis, Grover Hill, Ohio. 
~ 25 CASES light amber extracted, 7c lb. H. 
Blitz, P. O. Box 3438, Philadelphia, Pa. 
EXTRA white, heavy bodied, extracted, six- 
ties, 8c. Irvin Van Devier, Medina, Ohio. 
CHOICE white clover honey in new 60's. 
Sample, 15c. Noah Bordner, Holgate, Ohio. 
WHITE and light amber honey in 5, 10 and 
60-lb. tins. Harry T. Gable, Romulus, N. Y. 
3000 lbs. choice Michigan honey. New 60's, 
at 8c. Wade H. Foster, Bad Axe, Michigan. 
CHOICE white clover and alfalfa honey, new 
sixties. Frank Rasmussen, Greenville, Mich. 
FOR SALE—Amber fall honey in new 60-Ib. 
cans, 7c f. o. b. Geo. M. Sowarby, Cato, N. Y. 
ORANGE, palmetto, or amber honey in new 
sixties. Peter W. Sowinski, Fort Pierce, Fla. 





~ FOR SALE—New crop honey in new sixty- 
pound cans. D. R. Townsend, Northstar, Mich. 
FINEST white clover honey in 60-lb. cans, 
8c lb. F. W. Summerfield, Grand Rapids, Ohio. 
MICHIGAN’S finest well ripened white hon- 
ey in new 60's. Sample, 15¢c. Jay Cowing, Jeni- 
son, Mich 
EXTRA fine quality extracted clover honey 


in new sixties. Leland Farnsworth, Davison, 
Michigan. 





of our finest 1936 
Honey Farm, La 


HONEY—Several tons 
clover extracted. Scott’s 
Grange, Ind. 





FOR SALE—Fancy white clover honey in 
60-lb. cans, 8c lb. Sample, 15c. Jos. H. Hoehn, 
Ottoville, Ohio. 


" WHITE and light amber extracted, white 
comb, white chunk comb. Central Ohio Apiaries, 
Millersport, Ohio. 


DELICIOUS clover and fall honey; five- 
pound pails, doz. $6. Sample, 12c. White Pine 
Bee Farms, Rockton, Pa. 


HONEY FOR SALE—AI 








All kinds, any quanti- 
ty. H. & S. Honey & Wax Oo., Inc., 265-267 
Greenwich St., New York, N. Y. 


~ SELECT LOTS—Comb and extracted honey. 
Prices right. Write us about your needs. A. I. 
Root Co., 224 W. Huron St., Chicago, Il. 











~ CHOICE Michigan bonded clover honey in 
new sixties, 7%c. From the farm that flows 
with milk and honey. W. Greenleaf, Muir, Mich. 


FANCY white comb, $3.50; No. 1, $8.25; 
fancy mixed, $3.25; fancy buckwheat, $2.75; 
fine white clover extracted, 8c; buckwheat, 
7%c. C. B. Howard, Geneva, N. Y. 

HONEY PACKERS—Write us for pric # on 
carload lots of California and western honeys. 
We stock all varieties. Hamilton & Oompany, 
108 West Sixth St., Los Angeles, Oalif. 


NEW YORK State comb and extracted hon- 
ey, buckwheat and clover, any quantity, all size 
packages. Five-pound pails my specialty. Ed- 
ward T. Cary, Midland Ave. and Tallman 8t., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

FOR SALE—wWell ripened white sweet clover 
honey. Don't let your customers be without 
honey. The stock we furnish will please them. 
Write today for prices. Colorado Honey Pro- 
ducers’ Association, Denver, Col. 

















We are holding a very good stock of our best 
Michigan clover honey, for our wholesale trade. 
Intending purchasers can be assured of their 
supply to last until the new crop is ready in 
July by asking us to set aside your require- 
ments. No obligation on your part. E. D. TOWN- 
SEND & SONS, Northstar, Michigan 





HONEY AND WAX WANTED 


BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTE—We will not 
guarantee any honey buyers’ financial responsi- 
bility and advise all beekeepers to sell for cash 
only, or on C. O. D. terms except when the buy- 
er has thoroughly established his credit with 
the sellers. 

WANTED—wWhite, amber, and overheated 
honey. State price. O. Jankowski, Russell, Il. 


~ WANTED—White clover and amber extract- 
ed honey. Mail samples and price. Jonkman & 
Oosting, Evergreen Park, Ill. 


WANTED—FExtracted honey in carlots or 


smaller quantitites. Send sample and prices. 
Maxwell Brothers, Inc. Lynchburg, Va. 
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WANTED—Carlots of honey, state quantity, 
shipping point and price. Mail sample. Bryant 
& Cookinham, Inc., Los Angeles, Oalif. 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—Sixty ten-frame 
hives, no disease, $1.25 each. R. W. Baldwin, 
Greencastle, Indiana. 





CASH PAID FOR COMB AND EXTRAOT- 
ED HGNEY. Mail samples and best price. 0. 
W. Aeppler Company, Oconomowoc, Wis. 





WANTED—wWhite and Amber Extracted Hon- 
ey, any quantity, also Beeswax. Write The 
Fred W. Muth Co., Pearl & Walnut Sts., Oin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 














FOR SALE 
“VERMONT 100% Pure Maple Products, 
wholesale or retail. Philip Spooner, Enosburg 
Falls, Vermont. 


AUTOMATIO SWARM TRAP—1937 rotary 
model. Literature free. Vikla Mfg. Oo., Lons- 
dale, Minnesota. 


SUPERS for 4x5 sections, fine condition, 
Root, guaranteed no disease. E. 8. Miller, Val- 
paraiso, Indiana. ae se 

YOUR WAX worked into quality _medium 
brood foundation for 15c per pound. Thin super, 
22c. Fred Peterson, Alden, Iowa. 


WE carry a full line of beekeepers’ supplies. 
Honey taken in exchonge. Prairie View Apiaries, 
12213 12th St., Devroit, Michigan. © 


YOUR WAX worked into medium brood 
foundation for 15 cents per pound. Louis David, 
St. Anna, Wisc. Postoffice Elkhart Lake. 


WE OFFER 80 metal top flat covers for ten 
frame hives—tfive for $3.00, twenty-five $13.50. 
A. I. Root Oo., 224 W. Huron St., Chicago, Il. 


PIERCE Automatic Queen Grafting Tool, 
$1.00. Aluminum Electric Uncapping Knife, 
$5.50. Free illustrated descriptions. Paul W. 
Pierce, 340 Crosby, Altadena, Oalif. 


COMB FOUNDATION at money-saving 
prices. Plain, wired and thin section. Wax 
worked at lowest rates. E. S. Robinson, May- 
ville, N. Y. 

WAX worked into comb foundation, accept- 
ed for trade in supplies or bought. Write for 
our proposition and shipping tags. Walter T. 
Kelley, Paducah, Ky. 


QUALITY bee supplies. Prompt shipment. 
Reasonable prices. We take honey and beeswax 
in trade for bee supplies. The Hubbard Api- 
aries, Onsted, Michigan. 

BEST quality bee supplies, attractive prices, 
prompt shipment. Illustrated catalog upon re- 
quest. We take beeswax in trade for bee sup- 
plies. The Colorado Honey Producers’ Assoc., 
Denver, Colo. 


BEST QUALITY soft white pine Hoffman 
frames, $30.00 per thousand. Complete line of 
bee supplies manufactured by us. All prices 
the lowest. Free catalog. The Walter Kelley Oo., 
Paducah, Ky. 


FOR SALE—Use ready wired frames and 
produce better brood combs resulting in bigger 
crops with less work. A trial will convince you. 
Literature free. Sample ten cents. A. E. Wol- 
kow, Hartford, Wis. 

FOR SALE—Fine quality queen-mailing 
cages; Root quality bee supplies; both comb 
and extracted honey. Orders filled promptly. 
Write us or drive over M53, fifty miles north 


= See, Hamilton Bee Supply Oo., Almont, 
ich. 


OUR PATENT wired foundation designed for 
Hoffman frames with one piece bottom is the 
strongest and most practical. 10 sheets for 
$1.00. Metal eyelets in two sizes, % and 5/82, 
35c per 1000. Both postpaid in U. 8. F. Knorr, 
Del Mar, Oalif. 



























































ATTRACTIVE prices on bee supplies and 
comb-foundation. Send for catalog. Saves you 
money. The Fred W. Muth Co., Pearl & Walnut 
Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—10 colonies of bees in M. D. 
hives, guaranteed free of disease. Thirty ex- 
tracting supers with drawn combs, Cowan two- 
frame extractor. G. F. Tubbs, Darien Oenter, 
m. Gs 


ON ACCOUNT of high line, I have nearly 
new, guaranteed Westinghouse light plant for 
sale. Cash or trade for No. 1 white extracted 
honey in 60-lb. cans. Or could use power extrac- 
tor. Chas. B. Hatton, R. 2, Andover, Ohio. 


ROOT EXTRACTORS 


FOR SALE—Root’s four-frame power re- 
versing extractor, 9% inch pockets. Complete 
with two capping baskets. Price $25.00. Roy I. 
Myer, Saugerties, N. Y. 




















HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Man of some experience for 
coming season. Edw. Klein, Gurnee, II. 


WANTED—Man or lady to help produce and 
market honey. Wm. March, 12801 Woodland, 
Cleveland, Ohio. — 

WANTED—Man as helper with bees and 
work on small place. State experience and wages 
expected. H. W. Coley, Westport, Conn. 


WANTED—Reliable young man as _ helper, 
some experience. Give qualifications, references, 
and wages expected. C. M. Hurst, Blackfoot, 
Idaho. 











WANTED—Young man as helper in apiaries. 
Room, board furnished. Give age, weight, wages, 
references in first letter. Jay Cowing, Jenison, 
Mich. 

TWO experienced helpers. Working 2,000 
colonies. State qualifications and wages ex- 


pected, no board. Old Taylor Honey Oo., Har- 
lan, Iowa. 





WANTED—Man to work in apiary. All-year 
work. State experience, age, wages expected in 
first letter with or without board. J. W. Reitz 
& Bros., Summerfield, Fla. 

WANTED—A beekeeper. Prefer one with 
some experience in queen breeding. State age, 


weight, and salary expected. W. D. Achord, 
2604 N. Main St., Findlay, O. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

WANTED—A large sized extracting outfit. 
H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio. 

WANTED—Two-frame reversible extractor. 
State price, make. Haven Hill Orchards, Olar- 
endon, Vt. 

WANTED TO BUY—Bees, with locations in 
central New York, address, P. O. Box, 127. 
Starkey, New York. 




















WANTED—Bees and equipment. Minnesota 
or Southern States. Give particulars. Uten- 
dorfers Apiaries, Gaylord, Minnesota. 

THE BEE WORLD—The leading bee jour- 
nal in Great Britain, and the only international 
bee review in existence. Specializes in the 
world’s news in both science and practice of 
apiculture. Specimen copy, post free, 12 cents 
stamps. Membership of the Club, including sub- 
scription to the paper, 10/6. The Apis Olub, 





L. Illingworth, The Way’s End, Foxton, Roys- 
ton, Herts, England. 
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1937 
Package Bees 


Shipped on Time 


Our reputation of selling a better 
package of Italian Bees with a Fine 
Young Italian Queen and 
SHIPPING ON TIME 
assures your satisfaction. 
Marketing Agreement Prices 


15% Discount to Dealers. 


CHARLES HILLOCK 


Valdosta, Georgia 











GASPARD'S 


High quality Golden and Three- 
banded Italian Queens and package 
bees for Spring, 1937, delivery. 
Book your orders early and reserve 
shipping date. 

(Comb Packages with queens) 
2-lb. pkg. with queen with one 


frame of brood each........... $2.45 
3-lb. pkg. with queen with one 
frame of brood each..... .- BH 
4-lb. pkg. with queen with one 
frame of brood each...... .- 3.85 
2-lb. pkg. with queen with two 
frames of brood each.......... 8.15 
3-lb. pkg. with queen with two 
frames of brood each.......... 8.85 
4-lb. pkg. with queen with two 
frames of brood each.... 4.55 
(Combless Packages) 
2-lb. pkg. with queen ea..... . .$2.4€ 
3-lb. pkg. with queen ea.. a“ . 8.15 
4-lb. pkg. with queen ea. cose Oe 
Untested queens ea... cou ae 


Eighteen years’ experience in the 
bee game, prompt and _ efficient 
service, Safe arrival and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed, and a health cer- 
tificate with each shipment. Orders 
booked with 10% down balance at 
shipping time. 15 per cent discount 
to approved dealers. 


J. L. GASPARD, Hessmer, La. 
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WANTED—Extracted honey in trade for 
chicks. Prefer 10-lb. pails. Barred Rocks, Reds, 
Wyandottes, White-Brown Leghorns. Also sexed 
chicks. Ames Hatchery, Deerfield, Wis. 


BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 


ITALIAN QUEENS. W. G. Lauver, Middle- 
town, Pa. 


ITALIAN QUEENS, package bees. Alonzo 
McKay, Route 1, Vicksburg, Mississippi. 


PACKAGE BEES for immediate trade for 
white clover honey. Rapides Apiaries, Winn- 
field, La. 


PACKAGE BEES—Headed by a Oaucasian 
queen, $2.45, $3.15. Millers’ Oaucasians, Three 
Rivers, Texas. 

THREE-BANDED Italian queens, satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Lamar Bee Company, Box 1503, 
Baton Rouge, La. 


EARLY UNTESTED 
queens, 75c each. Send your order. D. W. How- 
ell, Shellman, Georgia. 

OUR NUOLEI delivered to trucks at our 
apiaries are superior. How? Let us tell you how. 
Elevation Apiaries, Milano, Texas, 


25 HIVES Italian Bees, guaranteed free 
from disease, 10-frame double-story. Highest 
bidder gets them. Francis T. Kent, Latrobe, 
Pe Pennsylvania. 

- GOLDEN QUEENS } and — “package bees. 39 
years’ experience. Circular on request. All or- 
ders filled from South up to May 15th. H, A. 
Ross, Poseyville, Ind. 


COMB PACKAGES S, Italian queens already 
introduced laying on the comb, one standard 
frame brood, 2 pounds of bees, $2.45 each. 
Ephardt’ 8 Honey Farms, Luling, Louisiana. 




















‘three-band _ Italian 





35 HIVES of Italians, two-story, 10-frame, 
some empty hives, extractor, a bargain. G-.ar- 
anteed no disease. 100 shallow supers, not 
nailed, $30.00. J. R. Weaver, Ridgely, Te Tenn. 


‘QUAL ITY QUEENS—3- banded Italians, 1 pro- 
lifie, gentle, great honey gatherers, safe arrival. 
No disease known in our apiaries. Oarolina 
Apiaries, Dalice E. Crawford, mgr., Haw River, 
N. O. 





GOLDEN Italian Queens, tested, $1.50; se- 
lect tested, $2.00; ready now. Untested, 75c; 
select untested, $1.00. Ready about April 20th. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Sam Hinshaw & Son, 
Randleman, N. C. 


MAOK’S QUEENS—(they speak for them- 
selves). Hardy northern-bred stock that have to 
make good or Mack will. Booking orders now. 
Herman McConnell (The Bee & Honey Man). 
Robinson, Rt. 2, Illinois. 


THREE-BANDED Italian bees and queens of 
fine quality. A trial order will convince you. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Marketing Agreement 
prices. Alamance Bee Company, Geo. Elmo Our- 
tis, Mgr., Graham, N. O. 


YANCEY HUSTLERS, packages with queens; 
3-band Italians, only, 2-lb., $2.45; 8-lb., $8.15. 
Good weight, young bees, vigorous, hustling 
queens. Early shipment. Caney Valley Apiaries, 
Box 1147, Bay City, Texas. 


’ LIGHT 3-BANDED ITALIAN QUEENS—We 
are one of the largest growers of queens in the 
United States, producing 100 queens or more 
daily. We ship only young, laying queens and 
guarantee them to be purely mated and satis- 
factory to you. You are the judge. Price, 75c¢ 
each. To dealers, 65c each. We need dealers 
in many localities. The Walter T. Kelley Oo., 
Paducah, Ky. 
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CAUOASIAN package bees. Booking orders 


now for 1987 delivery, 2-pound package with 
queen, $2.45; 3-pound package with queen, 
$3.15. 15% discount to dealers. P. B. Skinner 
Bee Co., Greenville, Ala. 





HERE is good news. If you have waited un- 
til this late date to order your package bees, 
Townsend still has all his packages, as they have 
not been offered until now. See his large adv. 
on page 247 of this number of Gleanings. 

THANKS: May we express our sincere ap- 
preciation to our customers for their liberal 
patronage. We are booked to capacity for April 
and early May. May we book your order for late 
May and June? J. M. Cutts & Sons, R 1, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 


‘*‘SHE-SUITS-ME’’ QUEENS—None better. 
Only choice selected queens sent out. Line-bred 
3-banded stock. Prices after May 20,—one lay- 
ing queen $1, six for $5. Special price on large 
quantities. Send for circular. Allen Latham, 
Norwichtown, Conn. 


CAUCASIAN QUEENS and package bees. 
Shipping begins April 1. 2-lb. package with 
queen, $2.45; 3-lb. package with queen, $8.15. 
Untested queens, 75c each. Safe arrival and 
satisfaction. Lewis & Tillery Bee Oo., R. 4, 
Box 132, Greenville, Ala. 


EXTRA YELLOW Italian Queens that pro- 
duce bees a little more yellow than three-band- 
ed; more gentle and just as good workers. Un- 
tested, 75c each; tested, $1.50 each. Health 
certificate and satisfaction. Hazel V. Bonke- 
meyer, Randleman, Rt. 2, N. 0 


GGLDEN Italian queens that produce work- 
ers, very gentle to handle, good honey gatherers, 
health certificate, satisfaction guaranteed. Se- 
leet tested, $2.00; tested, $1.50. These are 
ready now, untested about May, 75c. D. T. 
Gaster, Rt. 2, Randleman, N. O. 


THE NORMA ROY APIARY ITALIAN 
BEES—2 pounds bees, with queen, 1 frame 
brood and honey, $2.45; 3 pounds with 
queen, 1 frame brood, $3.15. Queen introduced 
if desired. Safe delivery and a healthy certifi- 
cate. Norma E. Roy, Hessmer, Louisiana. 


THREE-BANDED Italian bees and queens. 
Guaranteed to be the best that can be produced. 
[t costs too much to talk here, but if you'll 
buy your bees and queens from me they will 
speak for themselves. I guarantee to please you. 
Marketing agreement prices. D. P. Green, De- 
land, Fla. 


SPECIAL OFFER on 300 one-story colonies 
of bees in modern ten-frame standard equip- 
ment at $3.50 each. Truck them yourself. We 
can make early shipments on two and three 
pound packages of bees with queens. Ship at any 
time you say—March, April, May and June. 
Trade agreement prices. Dealers discount 15%. 
Dealers wanted in all localities. Health certifi- 
cate with all bees. Little River Apiaries, Box 83, 
Gause, Texas. 









































‘DAIRY GOATS ” 
DAIRY GOAT JGURNAL. Dept. 718, Fair- 

bury, Nebr.; 50c yearly, 3 months, 10c. 
METAL 


EDWARD ROOFS 


Look better, last longer, 
costless. Protection from 
, fire, lightning, wind and 
- weather. Send roof measure- 
ments today for money-saving 










price, freight paid. Ask for Catalog 88. 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
CINCINNATI. OHIO 


433-483 BUTLER ST. 
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Leather-Colored Italian 
Bees and Queens 


All queens mated from 3 Standard 
frame nuclei. All queens with our 
packages guaranteed reared as above. 


2-lb. pkg. young queen......... $2.45 
3-lb. pkg. young queen........ 3.15 
4-lb. pkg. young queen........ 3.85 
5-lb. pkg. young queen......... 4.55 
Young laying queens.......... -75 
2-frame nuclei, 2 lbs. bees, 

SE Cnc ccccencacww ae 2.85 


Shipped as promised in most modern 
sages; 20 years’ experience. 
Guaranteed to please. 

15% Discount to Dealers. 

Ship by fast express. 

Order from this advertisement and 
save time. Young bees, full weight. 
Circular on request. 


GOOCH APIARIES 


Farmersville, Texas 





OUR PACKAGE OUTFIT 


Has outgrown our own requirements. 
Several hundred comb or combless pack- 
ages offered for April and May. 

Truck delivery on 50 or more in N. Y. 
and Pa. at a reasonable charge if on our 
regular trips north. 

Nearest eastern buyers. Express two 
days to northern N. Y. Correspondence 
invited, Agreement prices. 


A. J. WILSON, Switzerland, 8S. C. 











Full Weight Packages of Bees 

We offer a limited number of full weight 
packages of Bees with Pure Bred Italian 
Queens. For those who prefer them we can ship 


Black Bees. Trade Agreement Prices, Satisfac- 
tion Guaranteed. 


Rapides Apiaries, Winnfield, La. 








Package Bees and Queens 


By Pound, Ton or Car 
Service—Satisfaction 
Trade . “> Prices. Write 
or particulars. 


VICTOR APIARIES : : UVALDE, TEXAS 
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- Here We Are Again! 


STEVENSON’S GOLDEN 
ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS. 


The method of raising us plus the ad- 
vantage of an early and continuous hon- 
ey flow make us large, uniform, and very 
prolific. REAL QUEENS OF QUALITY. 

Our bees are large, the best of honey 
producers, and so gentle that it is a real 
pleasure to handle them. Confidentially 
we are a worthwhile investment. 

Write to 
STEVENSON’S APIARIES, 
Westwego, La., 
for descriptive circular. Quotations as 

per Marketing Agreement. 
TO ee 


Try ta it te Gee es sss sss sss 


Po OE Te ss sss sss sss sss 








Booking Orders Now 


For Hollopeter’s three-band Italian 
Queens. 


We have never been able to supply the 
demand for early queens, and sometimes 


fell short of enough for later demands. 
With doubled capacity and your co- 
operation in anticipating your needs as 


far ahead as possible, SERVICE and 
SATISFACTION at all times is our aim. 

Shipping season begins May 15th. Un- 
tested queens, till June 1st. 75¢ each: 
after June first, 60c; two or more, fifty 
cents each, 


WHITE PINE BEE FARMS 


Rockton, Pa. 
(With Gleanings from 1911) 











CSE E SEES E SERENE REE 


Package Bees and Queens 


Order now for spring delivery, 
Prompt shipment, 
Market Agreement Prices, 
15% Discount to dealers. 


A. J. Hook & Co., Eutaw, Ala. 








7 ET 


Caucasian Bees and Queens 
For May and Later 


Prices same as 1936, place your orders now 
and name shipping dates. More than a dozen 
years of selective breeding of mountain gray 
bees only, enables us to offer you good stock, 
bees and service guaranteed. 


BOLLING BEE Co., 


Bolling, Ala. 








. == 


BOOKED TO CAPACITY 


on packages up to May 10th. 

Let us reserve your shipping date on 
packages you will require May 15th or 
later, 

Daughters of Imported Queens, 
You will like them. 
The OCrowville Apiaries, Winnsboro, La. 
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Root Bargain List 


WHILE STOCKS LAST 


Wooden Letter—For Honey Sign 
SPELL WORD “HONEY’’ SIZE 
APPROXIMATELY 9x12; 9 sets in 
stock Sale Price 50c 


Postpaid east of Mississippi River 





150 Half-Depth Frames with old 


Stye Bottom-Bars (4%” deep) 
50 for $1.20 not prepaid 
Entire Lot for $3.00 


70 Plain Section Supers 
For 1%” Sections. 8-frame size 


Not Prepaid. Each 75c 


One Root Uncapping Can for 


Draining O@ppings: 
This is ideal for the 
small apiary. The can 
is strong and rigid 
and is equipped with 
adjustable flow honey 
gate. 

Furnished with one 
extra perforated bas- 
ket. Shipping wt. 85 
pounds. Not Prepaid. 

Sale Price $12.00 





Uncapping Can. 


Ventilated Gable Covers 
8-frame size 
Here is an opportunity to buy some wood 
covers at a low price. 
We have 200 of these covers (K. D.) 


in stock. We are closing them out at 
50c each 





SEND ORDERS TO 


The A. I. Root Co. 


Medina, Ohio 
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THE BEES AT CHAZY ORCHARDS The Clover Bee Farm 


(Continued from page 205) 
zy Orchards is being solved by main- > Q 
taining vigorous queens in each full Italian ueens and B ees 


colony; by having an abundance of © (Packages and Nuclei With Select Queens) 
natural stores for winter; and by us- 


ing up-to-date outdoor wintering | 3 Brame Necleus aad 2 pouad Bess .... "8.88 
methods. Of course, there are the 1 Frame Nucleus and 2 pound Bees .... 32.45 
items of swarm control, supering (we MO PD oe wcccc cee cccscesee 8.15 
Select untested queen ..........-+e0+. .75 
put the supers on top), and care of the Full weight, prompt service, and safe arrival is 
honey crop, but these are extra. reer eo, — ‘nine 
The point I wish to make is that the a ne ee ae 
job of pollinating this large orchard is 
done by maintaining all colonies at The Clover Bee Farm 


top-notch strength all the time. When 
this is done one cannot help but get 
enough honey to pay expenses and 
also do a good job of pollination thle | ——_—__ i, 
season being at all favorable 


Chars ____ | SPECIAL NOTICE 


DIAMOND SEE 


Hessmer, La. 








HONEY FOR SALE Holder Apiaries 
PACKED OR BULK 
A CAN OR A CARLOAD LA R G E A D 
THE DIAMOND MATCH CO. in this issue of Journal 


Chico, California 




















FOREHAND’S WHEN YOU PAY FOR 


THRIFTY BEES % Good Bees and Queens 


Are Guaranteed to please 
Combless packages and queens. 








Be sure you get them. Order Forehand's 

How many times have you been disap- 

Full-weight packages. pointed in stock and service? And just 

. . . think for the same price you could have 
Light shipping crates. had Forehand’s. 

Young, THRIFTY bees. Early blooming plants enable us to 

Forty-five years’ experience. rear queens from natural sources. _— 

j j 2-lb. pkg. bees with unt. queen. . .$2. 
Marketing Agreement Prices. 3-Ib. pkg. bees with unt. queen.... 3.15 
15% discount to dealers. eS eee 75 


Since 1892 Fort Deposit, Alo. N. Forehand, - DeLand, Fla. 












































PURE ITALIAN QUEENS 


Stock Imported from Northern Italy 


Pure Italian queens, bred from mothers imported from northern Italy. All leather 
colored. You’ll like them. They are different. 
Will begin shipping o— April first. 


RICE—75c EACH, ANY NUMBER. 


MIDDLE TENNESSEE APIARIES 
JOE B. TATE & SON 
1029 LISCHEY AVE. NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 











GOLD! GOLD! 


You've struck it! Large gentle GOLD- 
EN bees improved and bred UP from 
Italian stock. Marvel at the quiet power 
and long life of our personally reared 
young queens, the speed with which the 


package builds up and the way the honey 
pours in. Compare them with the best 
hive you have, regardless of breed or 
origin, At last your quest is ended! 

Queens 75c each, postpaid; 2-lb. pkg. 
with queen, $2.45; 3-lb. pkg. with queen, 
$3.15. 


SPOERRI APIARIES 


ST. BERNARD, P. 0., LOUISIANA 





NORMAN BROS.’ 


Packages and Queens 
NOW READY 


You can depend on them when wanted. They 
will make colonies you will be proud of. Our 
hives are boiling over with young baby bees 
and queen yard is in full operation. While 
quality and service are to be considered, ours 
will please you. Let us prove it with our large 
yellow selected 3-banded honey-gathering strain 
of Italians. We ship full-weight packages, young 
bees in light weight cages. We are now ready 
to serve you best for 1936. Safe arrival, health 
certificate, entire satisfaction guaranteed in 
U. S. A. and Canada. 15% discount to dealers. 


~——-Prices——— 
2-lb. pkg. with young queens......$2.45 each 
3-lb. pkg. with young queens. . 3.15 each 
Untested queens............ .-- 05 each 


Tested queens, double the price of untested 
queens. All packages F. O. B. express. 


Norman Bros. Apiaries, Ramer, Ala. 
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Pure 
Three-band 


Pattison’ ItalianQueens 


Your bees are no better than your 
queen, so why not make your production 
reach a new high by sending us your or- 
der now for the best queens that money 


can buy. 

Young untested queens, each..... $ .75 
Young tested queens, each........ 1.50 
Young breeder queens, each...... 5.00 


No charge for clipping 


R. T. Pattison & Son, Albany, Ga. 
The Home of 
GUARANTEED SATISFACTION 














ee 


PALMETTO QUALITY QUEENS 


Better beekeepers know that Palmetto 
Queens are of the highest Quality. 

Want some good dealers to sell Queens. 
Prices, 75c each. After June first, 50c 
each. 15% discount to dealers. Package 
Bees at Agreement prices. All orders 
filed promptly. Three-band Italians. 
No disease. 

C.G. ELLISON & SONS, Belton, S. C. 
ss 


SENET NTS NEE EERE e 
UNSEEN 











Hessmer Bee Farm 


ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 


Packages and Nuclei with Select Queens 
2-lb. packages, combless, each... .$2.45 


3-lb. packages, combless, each.... 8.15 
1-frame nuclei, 2 Ibs. bees, each... 2.45 
2-frame nuclei, 2 Ibs. bees, each... 2.85 
Each additional pound bees...... .70 
Each additional comb of brood.... .40 


Dealer's discount, 15% 

20% books order, balance 10 days before 
shipping date. Season starts April 1. 
Satisfaction, safe arrival guaranteed. 
HESSMER BEE FARM 
Willie Roy, Prop. 
Hessmer, La. 














HOMEY LABELS, THIRTY DESIGNS. 
THE A. I ROOT CO., MEDINA, OHIO. 








PURE! Italian Queens and Package Bees! 


Operating in new territory—New equipment—A large supply— 
honest weight—Prompt shipments—light cages—You must and will 
be pleased— 


2-lb. package with queen, each 


3-Ib. a 
Untested queen, each 
For queenless pkg. deduct price queen 
15% discount to dealers 
Regularly inspected—No disease known here 


LUCEDALE APIARIES, 


LUCEDALE, MISSISSIPPI 
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It will pay you to investigate the 


BRAND CAPPING MELTER 


HARD WORKING ITALIAN 


Package BEES and QUEENS 


Unbeaten Anywhere 
Why?! .. . Because our customers tell 

us that and because we produce more 
honey per colony than anyone we know 
of. We rear our own queens. Our bees 
are neither light nor dark; the strain 
was built up for its maximum honey 
production, non-swarming and quietness 
present. State health certificate with 
each shipment. 

Prices April 1 to June 1: 
2-lb. pkg. with queens. 

, * 

















3-Ib. ”’ . 

— pent, Write to the: 
2-lb. ‘ 

2-comb — — Superior Honey Company, 

2-Ib. bees and queens....... Y The A. I. Root Company, 


Dadant & Sons 
A. G. Woodman & Co. 
or 


Queens .. 


1 oa in rit no flood danger 
nd no sit t der. Y 

mney, feet it'ye4" ace not tied you | {} TheBRAND HONEY FARMS 
bought from us. All brood combs stand- 


ard Hoffman. Wire or telephone your late Mitchell Nebr. 
order collect. 


(pp 
Honey Bowl Apiaries 

Reserve, Louisiana A ee a 
CT 


























Treat Yourself To 
WeDon'tMake The Best With 


NORMAN’S, pure 8-banded Italians. 
I am prepared to furnish you with the 

xcuses finest quality young Italian worker bees 

and the most Select laying genuine Ital- 

ian queens, shipped in light-weight cages 
= well ventilated. I guarantee safe arrival, 
































We ship you first quality = full-weight packages, prompt and effi- 
Italian Bees and Queens. cient service. You will be more than sat- 
. s isfied. So order now before the rush. 
Marketing Agreement Prices Marketing Agreement Prices 
Discount to Dealers 2-Ib. pkg. with unt. queen....... $2.45 
S lhi A e e — , ? ? ee eee —— 
mt. queems....... Bees sae a p 
ullivan piaries eo CO err eee rT eee 1.50 
; Health Certificate Furnished 
Gilbertstow n, Ala. 15% Discount to all Dealers 
JOHN A. NORMAN 
WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, MEN- LaPine, Ala. Rt. 2, Box 38 
TION GLEANINGS. TD PT Wt 
i. — } 











RED RIVER VALLEY APIARIES 


Located in Northeast Texas 
We offer service and quality in our three-banded Italian queens and 
package bees. All packages include young untested queen. 








i. Be err $2.45 
ss ” 3-Ib. Me ee wuecbnede hed hie eeae 3.15 
EPP ST TTT CTT CT OTe TTR TTC eT -75 


No better queens and packages are produced. 15% reduction to dealers. 











*'s. @. BRUNSON, CHICOTA, TEXAS 




















We quote you delivered prices on request. 
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ey 
Fresh From Our Yards 


ITALIAN BEES 
AND QUEENS 


Due to the mild winter we can 
make immediate shipment of 
young laying queens and pack- 
age bees. 








2-lb. pkg. with queen..... $2.45 
3-lb. pkg. with queen..... 3.15 
4-lb. pkg. with queen...... 3.85 
5-lb. pkg. with queen..... 4.55 
Untested queens......... 45 
Tested queens........... 1.50 


For queenless packages, deduct 
price of queen. 


15% Discount to Dealers 





Citronelle Bee Company 
J. T. HAERTEL, Mgr. 


Citronelle, Alabama 





























Austrahian Beekeeping News 
The Leading Bee Journal of the 
Southern Hemisphere is the 
“Australasian Beekeeper” 
Subscription 5 shillings per year. Start 
any time. Send International money 

order. 

Write now to The Editor, P. 0. Box 20, 

West Maitland, New South Wales, 
Australia. 











BEES & QUEENS 


They are the best honey gatherers and gentle. 
Purely mated queens and full weight packages 
guaranteed. Book orders now. Shipping begins 
about April Ist. Marketing agreement prices. 


M. I. Tindal Bee Co., Greenville, Ala. 
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A. FP. B. 


| PECULIARITIES AND DANGERS OF 


| (Continued from page 2138) 


ty. Upon arrival I found all dead ex- 
cept two, one, the parent colony, and 
the other, the swarm. All dead colon- 
ies had succumbed to A. F. B., and all 
had left plenty of honey. A perfect 
line of bees was passing to and fro 
between the two living colonies and 
the dead ones. This robbing had been 
going on intermittently over the en- 
tire season. The living colonies 
showed not a single cell of foulbrood. 

The swarm died the following 
| spring from exposure, but the parent 
| colony carried on for two years be- 
| fore it became queenless and died 
| from this cause. I inspected this col- 
| ony four times during this period and 
never found a single cell that even 
hinted of foulbrood. With the bees 
within flying distance of this yard it 
was a different story. Practically ev- 
| ery one of them had to be destroyed. 

Do I believe that it is possible to 
breed a strain of bees resistant to 
American foulbrood? Yes, and we 
should lend every possible assistance 
to these men who are carrying out 


| 





this experiment for the good of bee- 
dom. 


Delaware, Ohio. 











Insure Your Crop 


Why be disappointed? 

Head Your Colonies With 
Nation’s 3-banded Italian Queens 
The Best Crop Insurance Known 
Remember: “NATION’S QUEENS 
ARE SUPREME” 

A. W. NATIONS, Donna, Texas 
Breeder of SUPREME Italian 
Queens—They Rule 


also packages and nuclei, standard prices. 





























PURE ITALIAN QUEENS & BEES 


Golden or three-band, full weight pack- 
ages and young vigorous queens 


2-lb. pkg. with queen, each...... $2.45 
3-lb. pkg. with queen, each...... 15 
Untested queens, each........... 75 


They satisfy you when you get them 
E. A. SIMMONS APIARIES 
Powell Owen, Mgr. Greenville, Ala. 








THREE BAND ITALIAN PACKAGE 
BEES AND QUEENS 


I raise my own Queens and use only 
Queens that have all good qualities as 
breeders. 

Give me your order, I will not disap- 
point you. You must be satisfied. 


W. A. FLETCHER, Garland, Tex. 
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Lotz 
Sections 


KNOWN BY THEIR RECORD 
* 
Be guided by the experience of others 
and consider these vital points: 
Best available material 
Accurate dimensions 
Square folding V-grooves 
Perfect fitting Dovetails 
Glossy Polish 
ALL of these things are true of 
LOTZ SECTIONS 
. 

Get our free samples and quotations 
on quantity orders. 
INDIVIDUAL SECTIONS of comb 
honey are preferred by many hotels, 
restaurants, etc. Write us about them 

or any other special size sections. 


The World’s Best 


AUGUST LOTZ COMPANY 
BOYD, WIS. 


| fe Sale! 


Pure Italian Queens and Bees 





Nothing but the best. Bright yellow and 
three-band queens, $0.75 cents each. 


llb. of bees with young queen, ....$1.75 
2 Ibs. of bees with young queen, .... 2.45 
3 lbs. of bees with young queen, .... 3.15 
You send for them—they go 
GRAYDON BROS. 
Route 2 Greenville, Ala. 


PACKAGE Bees for 


Am in fine shape to supply you again this 
coming season with more of those fine packages 
of bees that I have been furnishing you from 
the South, during the past decade. If you want 
prompt service or your money back, let me 
have your package business this coming season. 
Or, if you want more information before order- 
ing, ask for a Mimeograph sheet that will go 
further into the matter than space will permit 
here. If in a hurry for your packages, order di- 
rect from this advertisment. I quote prices as 
follows: 
2-lb. packages with queens, each........ $2.45 
3-lb. packages with queens, each........ 3.15 


E. D. TOWNSEND, 
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LADY-LIKE | 
CAUCASIAN 
Bees and Queens 











Our mating guarantee is your 
protection. Every queen must 
be mated to a pure Caucasian 
drone, or we will replace 
them. You are the judge. 


Select untested queens, April 
1 to May 31, 75 cents each. 


Write for free circular and 
prices on package bees. 


If you want genuine 
Mountain Gray Caucasians 


| 
Caucasian Apiaries | 


Brooklyn, Ala. 
is the place to get them. _ 

Italian Queens and 
Package Bees 


All Shipments Covered by State 
Inspection Certificate 
Marketing Agreement Prices 


Shasta Apiaries 


SHASTA, SHASTA OO., CALIF. 
Express Office, Redding, Oalif. 




















GEO. W. MOORE F. W. CHAPMAN 


. 
IMMEDIATE Delivery ! 
Queenless packages, 75c less 
I guarantee full weight packages, and safe 
delivery by Express. Should you by chance 
have a loss in transit, have your express agent 
make a notation to that effect on your expense 
bill, and your packages will be replaced at once. 
The bees in packages will be expressed direct 
to you from one of my shippers in the South. 
Addrets all correspondence to me here at my 
home at Northstar, Michigan. Remember, every- 
thing is garanteed. You run no risk in buying 
through me. A decade of experience in the pack- 
age business is your guarantee of good service. 
I will expect you. 


Northstar, Michigan 
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Package Bees and Queens 


QUALITY BRED ITALIANS 


Larger Supply~ Bred for Business ~None Better~.Same Price} 
PRICES, ANY QUANTITY 


Untested Queens, each... bates BC errs. $ .75 
Tested Queens, each................... ibs @ ban eww as Oe 
2-lb. pkg. bees with queen, each. ee Se 
3-lb. pkg. bees with queen, each. re Khe he Res 3.15 
2-lb. pkg. bees without queen, each. pa oe eae 1.70 
3-lb. pkg. bees without queen, each. fas ye seal ak here 2.40 
For each additional pound of bees add. ee akc ty cS eatin aa -70 


We are prepared to handle your orders for any quantity satisfactorily. 
Special care is given to the selection of breeding stock for improved 
quality. If honey is your object, give our bees a trial. Have no desire 
to sell close and will not book more than we can do. Full weights, 
freedom from disease, safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. Pros- 
pects indicate a heavy demand and orders should be booked now. Do 
not get left, order from this advertisement now and save time. 


York Bee Co., Jesup, Georgia 


(The Saloenal Apiaries) 






































Things Worth Considering 


Since 1923, we have been shipping package bees to all parts of the 
U.S. A. and Canada. During this time we have not had a single dissatis- 
fied customer that we know of, but have acquired many friends. 


We cannot supply your needs as early as some shippers, as we are in 
the northern part of this state, farther north than most all package ship- 
pers. Being closer to you, and situated on fast express lines, we are able 
to save you money on express charges, and get them to you in excellent 
shape. We are always ready to begin shipping April 10 to 15. Also have 
a good system of hard surfaced roads, and plenty of efficient help if you 
wish to truck them back. We breed the three-band Italians only. 


Prices to June 1. 


B mpowmd packknme Wht GUOGM. ... . 2. ccc ccc cece ecen $2.45 
3 pound package with queen. . 
ci ss ore 0edeoern wees eeh esas 





15% Discount to Dealers 


SHAW & HOMAN, Shannon, Miss. 
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ties, full weights, light cages, safe arrival 


return mail or soon thereafter. 


Norman’s}Packagesfand Queens 


We have shipped bees and queens for sixteen years. 
where. Our bees please wherever tried. Ask your neighbor beekeeper who has dealt with 
us. He will tell you that we are reliable. Our bees are state inspected. Pure Italians, gentle 
and good honey-gatherers. We will send you your money’s worth or your money back. We 
offer you unsurpassed quality, young bees, select queens, on time shipment, large quanti- 
and satisfaction. 
sure that you are getting good young baby bees and young queens, 
honest dealing. That is what every beekeeper should get. Satisfaction guaranteed in U. 8. 
and Canada. All packages F. O. B. express. Queens by parcel post prepaid. 
2-lb. package bees with queen, $2.45 each; 3-lb. package with queen, $3.15 each. Untested 
queens, 75 cents each. Tested queens, $1.50 each. All orders for queens will be filled by 


NORMAN BEE COMPANY, LoPine, Ala. 


We have satisfied customers every- 


In buying package bees, be 
properly reared, and 














Italians, Caucasians 


Package Bees and Queens for 1937. 
Marketing agreement prices. 


2-lb. pkg. with queens........ $2.45 
3-lb. pkg. with queens........ 3.15 
Untested queens............ -75 


Each additional lb. bees add 70c 
Queenless pkg. deduct price of queen 
One Comb Nuclei, 

2-lb. with queen........... $2.45 
.3-lb. with queen............ 
Each additional comb add 40¢ 


Honey Bee Apiaries 
E. W. Peterson, Mr. Sandwich, Ill. 





sues 








GET RUNNING’S BEES 
And Get Honey—tThey Satisfy 
PACKAGES AND QUEENS 
The kind WE use in our extensive Mich- 
igan Apiaries, where WE produce honey 

by the carload. 


ALL ITALIAN STOCK 
Service guaranteed. Stock bred for 
honey-getting and gentleness. Apiaries 
accredited and certified by Alabama De- 
partment of Agriculture. Get our free 
circular. YOU can now get RUNNING'S 
bees and queens as cheap as others. 

All bees and queens shipped from our 
Alabama Apiaries. 
2-lb. pkg. and queen, $2.45; 38-lb. pkg. 
and queen, $3.15. Untested Italian 
Queens, $0.75. No discounts. 


DAVID RUNNING APIARIES 














Sumterville, Ala., or Filion, Mich. 


Three-Band Italian Queens, Package Bees 
and Nuclei. Lower Austrian Queens 
We give you honest quality at fair prices. 





Untested Italian Queens .............. -75 
Lower Austrian Queens .............. 1.00 
Two-pound package with queen ........ ar 
Three-pound package with queen ....... 

Send for circular. Discount to certified deat, 


ere only. 


The Coffey Apiaries, Whitsett, Texas 








CAUCASIANS 
Extra gentle, prolific, hardy, reared 
and wintered here in the North like 


their own country, long-tongued, de- 
pendable workers,—10% to 40% ahead 
of Italians. 


CARNIOLANS 


Prolific at all times, very gentle, build up 
fine during the spring, build beautifully white 
combs. Most excellent workers. My queens 
headed colonies producing 435 lbs. extracted 
over the whole yard. Have supplied many state 
colleges and experiment farms in U. S. and 
Canada with this race. 30 years experience with 





them, 

2-lb. package with queen..... . $2.50 
aii << Slit lilt SET TT eae - 8.25 
8-fr. colony, tested (1936) queen ae ria i = 


Breeding queen (1936 reared).......... 

(A limited number of Italians 2-lb. pkg. oth 
queens from South, but shipped from here at 
same prices.) 

Packages and colonies ready May 8rd on. 
Breeding queens in April. I am more conveni- 
ent for eastern states and southern Oanada. 
Less express charges, less net cost, less time in 
transit, arrive in better condition. Yards 12 
miles apart. 


ALBERT G, HANN, Glen Gardner, N. J. 





YOU WILL LIKE THE 
FINE COMBS 
your bees will build on 


SCHMIDT’S QUALITY 


Economy Foundation 


Let us quote on your 1937 needs. 
Oscar H. Schmidt, Rt. 4, Bay City, Mich. 


t BOLENS POWER HOE (. 











millions! Also larger, more powerful Bolens 
\ Garden Tractors—walking and riding models 

—to do plowing, harrowing, cultivating, 
spraying, mowing and other farm work 
on a small scale. Write Gilson-Bolens 
Mfg. Co., 29 St., Port Washington, Wis. 














Pettit’s Package 
Bees! 


The best proof of their popular- 
ity is the fact that never in twelve 
seasons have all orders been filled. 
Some had to be returned or filled by 
other shippers. 

It seems likely that 1937 will con- 
tinue the record. 

Good queens, young bees, neat 
packages, prompt service, four sizes 
of packages to suit both fruit and 
honey men, guaranteed satisfaction, 
reasonable prices, courtesy and con- 
sideration. These are some of the 
factors that have made and held 
friends, 

They will satisfy you. 
No change in prices and terms. 


MORLEY PETTIT 


Albany, Georgia, U. S. A. 





Reliable Service, 
Reliable Package 


Bees and Queens 


Three Band Italian Bees and Queens 
Price List, Via Express Collect 
2-lb. package bees with select un- 

tested queen..........$2.45 each 
3-lb. package bees with select un 
tested queen.......... $3.15 each 
Select Untested Queens... .75 each 
Select Tested Queens.... 1.50 each 
Prices of package bees via mail 
quoted on request. 


15% discount on the above prices 
will be allowed dealers on bees for 
re-sale. 

Support the American Honey 
Institute. 


Formerly Hayneville Apiary Co. 


W. E. HARRELL 


HAYNEVILLE, ALABAMA 
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VIRGINIA AND THE CAROLINAS 


(Continued from page 215) 


olis to openings not much larger than 
a hole the size of a finger.” 


I do know that I have seen more 
propolis in certain seldom opened 
hives in the South than I have ever 
seen anywhere else, and the color is 
that of a deep orange—almost red. 
Separating supers under these condi- 
tions, even in hot weather is not easy, 
for the red gum strings up from every 
top-bar sometimes a foot or more. 
When you carry such supers on a hot 
day, you carry them at arms’ length 
or else you will be considered stuck 


| up. 


Much depends upon the available 


| sources of propolis. It is secreted by 
| certain pitchy buds, balm of Gilead, 


some of the gums, pine, both the Lom- 
bard and Carolina poplars, etc. Take 


| the buds of these poplars and care- 
| fully pick them apart. They are sticky 


and the fingers get covered with a 
pitch that smells exactly like propo- 


| lis on bee hive parts. It must be re- 


membered that the propolis in the 


| hive contains varying amounts of 


beeswax; it is not wholly made up of 
these resinous gums. 


If some one were to ask me what I 


| consider the greatest advantages to 


beekeeping in the Carolinas Iam sure 
I should mention first for North Caro- 
lina the kindly, genial, extension api- 
arist, C. L. Sams and the Professor of 
Entomology, Dr. Z. P. Metcalf and his 


| assistant F. B. Meacham. For South 
| Carolina I should just as quickly 


speak of that hustling, energetic, ex- 


| tension apiarist, E.S. Prevost, and Mr. 
| B. D. Dunovan who teaches beekeep- 


ing at Clemson College. These great 
and efficient public servants with 
their willing, capable and interested 
county agents are doing more for the 
industry than the beekeepers them- 
selves will ever know. These demon- 
strators and teachers are the indus- 
try’s greatest assets in these two in- 
teresting states. 


PATENTS—Williamson & Walton 
Attorney for the A. I. Root Oo. 


Munsey Bldg. Washington, D. C. 
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When You Get a Good 
Thing Remember 
Where You Got It 


It is a little more trouble to build 
our shipping cages than it is some 
styles. It pays us and you, too. It 
pays you because the bees arrive in 
better shape. Not just alive, but full 
of pep. It pays us by assuring repeat 
orders. The cost to you is no more. 

Our special introducing cage costs 
us more to build and also more to 
mail, than regular mailing cages— 
but the cost to you is the same. If 
requested, we send your queens in 
them. It pays you, because you have 
no loss in introducing. IT PAYS US 
IN CUSTOMER SATISFACTION. 


Marketing Agreement Prices 


SILVER RUN APIARIES 
Route |, Phenix City, Ala. 
































Package Bees 


and Queens! 
Three-Band Italians 


Young bees, full weight, 

Good Queens, when You 

Want them, by Express or 
Mail, Safe Arrival. Replacement 
or Refund on receipt of express 
bad order report. 

Packages, including Queen, 
For March, April, and May, 


2-lb. combless package, each. . $2.45 
3-lb. ei a3 . 3.15 
4-lb. ” st 23 . 3.85 
5-Ib. * - e .. ae 
Queens, untested ............ 75 
eee 1.50 


Write for Prices on Comb Packages 


D.C. Jackson, Funston, Ga. 
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Does 


Experience Pay? 
If So, Why Look Further 


For 50 years our family has depend- 
ed on bees. Our organization, in- 
cluding help, is composed of Bee- 
keepers of the Second and Third 
Generation. 


ITALIANS CAUCASIANS 


2-lb. package with queen 

3-lb. package with queen.... 
Select untested queens 

A discount of 15% will be given on 
bees and queens that are for re-sale. 
A Health Certificate with each 
shipment. Every queen and pack- 
age guaranteed to arrive in good 
condition and to please you. 


Weaver Apiaries 


Navasota, Texas 





Package Bees 
and Queens 
Three Banded Italians 


We are now booking orders for 
Spring delivery. 

Place your order now and state 
date of shipment. 

No orders too large or too small. 


2-lb. pkg. with queen 

8-lb. ’? 9? ’” 4 

2 frame nuclei with 2 lb. bees. 3.15 

3 >? ’”? ,” ,” ’?, z 3.85 

4 af ,” a” ’”? ’”? 4.55 
Queens, 75c each 


Safe arrival and_ satisfaction 
guaranteed, 10% with order, balance 
at shipping time. 


PecanGrovesApiaries 


H. H. BORDELON, Prop. 
Box 96, Marksville, La. 
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f)-THE KEY TO- 
’YOUR SUCCESS 


Williams’ Package 















Bees and Queens 





Our first thought for preparing package bees and queens for shipment is 
your Success, Honest Value, and the best possible Service. 

Two-pound packages, with queen, $2.45 each; three-pound packages with 
queen, $3.15 each. 
Select young queens, 75c each. 


P. M. WILLIAMS, CASTLEBERRY, ALA. 


BETTER-BRED QUEENS ™riiis" 


We are prepared to handle your rush orders. Don’t hesitate to send them to us. 
Raising queens and shipping packages is our only business. Not a side-line. We have 
left no stone unturned to give you the best queens obtainable and good honest, well 
































prepared packages. Give us a trial and be among our many satisfied customers. 
Price for untested select queens..................2000000- $ .75 
2-lb. packages with queen...................... ccc eee eee 2.45 
3-lb. packages with queen.......... 0.2... 00... cc cee eee 3.15 
4-lb. packages with queen....................0 0.2000 eeue 3.85 


Dealers wanted in all localities. Dealers’ discount 15% 


CALVERT APIARIES, CALVERT, ALABAMA 


3 - Banded - Leather-Colored Italians! 


Also Bright Italians Package Bees and Queens 


We still have plenty of open dates between April Ist and 15th 
and from May 10th and later. Cash in on high sugar prices and in- 
creased honey demands by increasing production. We don’t believe 
you can go wrong with our bees. No disease. Drones excluded. Full 
weight at destination. Light cages. On Time Delivery. 
2-lb. pkg. bees with selected laying queens................... $2.45 
3-lb. ” = vs ” TS" ty iip ana ler Ay Ara aot eee acai 3.15 
RN IRS. 6x na aero wraielaieerd 


15% Discount to Qualified Dealers 
Garon Bee Company, Donaldsonville, La. 
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DEALERS 
ATTENTION 











We have a special proposition of inter- 
est to all dealers or to all beekeepers 
who wish to become dealers of Bee- 
keepers’ Supplies. Write for informa- 
tion. All goods are GUARANTEED 
SATISFACTORY. 


P Qualiey Popdse™) 














A SATISFACTORY 


W. T. Falconer Mfg. Company HIVE ~ LIFTER 


Falconer, New York 








Approved by David Running 









































MADE BY 
Hilbert WADE H. FOSTER 
BAD AXE, MICHIGAN 
Method eee ty on Request 
Cut Comb | }) 
Bes Honey - ea 
row GevS BE =| STOLLER’S Thrifty 
include 

—- Se A. _rcceas on Out Comb Honey Hunks =_—— Package Bees— 


Jas. E. Hilbert, Traverse — Michigan. Bhs a 

pe dshiice Headed by daughters of breeders from 

northern Italy. Full weight packages, 

baby bees, April delivery. Disease free. 

DE nb cc cecesecnsecus $2.45 

re $3.15 
Write us about our special nuclei. 








Heavier, tougher pure zinc galvaniz- 
ing. Stronger, tongher Copper-Bear- 


. . 
ing Steel. Same low Factory Prices. Th S ll A 
Pe PAY FREIGHT. 160 styles and e Stoller piaries 
heights Farm, Poultry and Lawn 


Vfl Fence; Steel Posts, Gates, Barb Wire, LATTY, 0., after Mar. 1, SYLVESTER, GA. 


ra. Roofing. Write today. 
— Tk BROTHERS _ 
ps stees: Hp Box riy — di — 


PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 


Your choice of queens. 

















































Carniolan, Caucasian, Italian 


Truck load orders should be placed early, as extra effort is required to have 
large number of queens ready strictly at time wanted. We take special pride in 
our ability to fill these large orders promptly. A quarter of a century of effi- 
cient service in the same locality is our record. 

Marketing agreement prices, 15% discount to dealers. 


H. E. GRAHAM, - - - - Cameron, Texas 
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High 
Water 


News 


We are above the high 






water 
mark, and your orders are always 
appreciated. We book only enough 
orders, not too many. That is why 
we give prompt deliveries. 


Merrill's 
Quality Bees 
and Queens 


have stood the test for 27 years. Try 
them—they will please you. 


2-lb. pkg. bees with queen, ea. . $2.45 
3-lb. ,? ,? ,? ,? il 3.15 
Unt. queens, any number ea... .75 
Tested queens, any number ea. 1.50 
Orders booked without deposit 


Dealers discount 15% 


MERRILL BEE CO. 


Bucatunna, Miss. 


Mississippi’s Oldest Shippers 


| 














-Lake Pearl Apiaries- 


ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 
Packages and Nuclei with Select Queens 


2-lb. packages, combless, each... .$2.45 
3-lb. package, combless, each..... 3.15 
1-frame nuclei, 2 lbs. bees, each 2.45 
2-frame nuclei, 2 ibs. bees, each... 2.85 
Each additional pound bees..... 70 ft 
Each additional comb of brood.... .40 


Dealer's discount, 15% 
20% books order, balance 10 days before 
shipping date. Season starts April 1. 
Satisfaction, safe arrival guaranteed. 


Lake Pearl Apiaries 


ISAAC ROY, Prop. HESSMER, LA. 


==zii 
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SPINSTER JANE SAYS— 
(Continued from page 220) 


self of weighty responsibilities. Com- 
mon citizens are much freer. 


Better far, too, to be a worker 
rather than a queen. Workers live 
shorter lives but such useful ones. 
Like humans, they often die fighting 
for queen and home, but most die of 
premature old age, brought on by too 
hard work. Yet they never grumble 
but sing as they work. When they are 
cross, it is because they cannot work. 
Rain makes bees as cross as women 
wanting to pick berries, yet kept 
home by a shower. 

Workers are loyal, following their 
queen even into exile. There are no 
Nazis, Fascists, nor Reds in the hive. 

But—should their queen become 
inefficient, senile, or useless—well, 
something must be done about it; and 
they do it, too, and quickly. No guil- 
lotining, no electrocuting nor lynch- 
ing, but primitive mob violence just 
the same. They crush her to death. 
All take part and all share in the 
guilt. And they get away with it, too. 

How much better are human be- 
ings? Think of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
and of Marie Antoinette before you 
answer. 

But to return to our subject, ‘‘Hur- 
| rah! Spring is here! And good luck to 
| our beekeepers of 1937”.—Spinster 
| 
| 





Jane. 


SPEGIAL NOTICE 


SEE 
Holder Apiaries 


LARGE AD 


in this issue of Journal 








_A Good Rule to Go By 


Buy your Italian bees and queens from 


ALABAMA APIARIES 
MT. PLEASANT, ALA. 
Queens, 75c each. 
Packages, $2.45 and $3.15, 

















7 
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Our New Headquarters 




















= 
The above is a picture of our building which we own, We have 2,500 full 
colonies of bees to ship packages from. We have 3,400 queen-mating nuclei 
which will be in full operation prior to April 1. We have an additional number 
of colonies of bees to support our queen yards without interfering with our 
package shaking colonies. 
We do not intend to-beg you for your business but we would like for you to 
know that we have quality goods and can give you the best of service. 
Correspondence invited. 


THE PUETT COMPANY 


“Where Satisfaction Is a Certainty” HAHARI, GEORGIA 














High Quality Italian Queens and Package Bees 


Young baby bees—No drones—Full-weight packages 
Light shipping cages—Health certificate 
Shipped on time——Direct express line North—-Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
MARKET AGREEMENT PRICES 
2-Ib. package with select young laying queen 
3-lb ’° 9? ”? ” 9? ” 
Select young laying queen 
Packages without queen, deduct 
Additional bees per Ib 
15% Discount to Dealers 


R. B. HERIER, VALDOSTA, GEORGIA 








WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, MENTION GLEANINGS. 
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ANGRY BEES 


Did you ever stop to ask 








—WHY your bees are so ugly that you can hardly work with 
them? 


—WHY it takes you twice as long to examine your bees as some- 
one else who has the same kind of bees? 





—WHY your bees do not quiet down soon after handling and 
continue gathering honey? 


—YOUR frames if not square and with proper bee spacing 
(165/1000 of an inch) may be the cause. 


GOOD FRAMES 
ARE IMPORTANT 


Root Locked Corner Frames 


are made accurate and rigid. They can be removed from 
the hives with least disturbance of the bees. Our bee 
supply specialists demand that the bee spacing be abso- 
lutely correct. 





Root Frames 


are the best. The locked-corner construction makes 
them rigid and square. No pinching of bees and making 
them angry. 





Made of clear soft pine lum- 
ber, carefully inspected, and 


i i hi 
ran KS Buy Root Frames 
For Bigger Honey Crops 


You Save Time and Money 


when you assemble Root frames,—easy to nail. 


Rest The A.I. Root Co. Rest, 


Medina, Ohio 
Bee Sure.ics. Bee Suppuies 
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eat) PROGRESSIVE APIARIES 


NI] hi °@ 
NIL SES-4IMPORTERS EXPORTERS: BREEDERS SHIPPERS 


nN BAG £)) Progressive Quality Italian or Caucasian Bees or Queens 


At: colonies for packages—1000 nuclei for queen mating. We are the first to advocate 
and devise a pedigree for BREEDER QUEENS 


We believe in and BREED for that BETTER BEE, Write for literature. 


Prices:—Select untested queens, 75c each. T'wo-pound package, $2.45. MThree-pound 
package, $3.15. Write for Booklet-—BREEDER QUEENS. 


PROGRESSIVE APIARIES 
J. A. SCHLOTTHAUER and A. L. MATHEWS 
Shipping Office: Ceres, California. Home Office, Tehachapi, California. 




























Berry's Reliable Package Bees and Queens 


THREE-BANDED ITALIAN BEES & QUEENS 


43 Years a Beekeeper and Breeder 25 Years a Package Shipper 
Safe arrival, full- weight packages and satisfaction in every way is guaranteed. Where 


queens are wanted with wings clipped there is no extra charge. 
3000 Full Hives of Bees 4000 Strong Nuclei 
Age, Ability and Experience Count 
Marketing Agreement Prices Only 


M. C. BERRY & CO., Box 684, Montgomery, Ala. 





PT ee 


3-BAND 
-ITALIANS 


PACKAGE BEES WITH 
YOUNG LAYING QUEEN 


Smith’s Bees 


and Queens 


Since 1919 we have given most 
of our time to the study of rearing 
bees and queens for the honey pro- 
ducer of the north. We firmly be- 
lieve we have as good bees as can 
be reared and will produce as much 
as any on the market. We have 
thousands of letters from customers 
who feel the same way. Let us hear 
from you about your needs this 


spring. We have increased our out- 


ee $2.45 put and added more help to insure 
eee ree ee 3.15 you the best in Bees, Queens and 

SERVICE at all times. Full weight 
Untested queens ........ ‘15 packages, selected young queens 
Select tested ............ 1.50 and 100% live delivery. You will be 


more than satisfied with our strain 

of bees and fair dealings. 

2-lb. pkg. with queens, ea. . .$2.45 

3-lb. ” ” oses Oe 

Selected young queens, ”’ .. .75 
15% discount to dealers 


N. B. SMITH & CO. 


CALHOUN, ALABAMA 


Full Weight—Safe Arrival 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


W. E. PLANT 


Rt. 2, Hattiesburg, Miss. 


Pat a tt) sss sss sss 
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A honey week in spring, 
More dollars it will bring 





“Instituters” Offer the Following 
Promotion Helps for YOUR First 
Spring Honey Week, April 19-24 





Broadcasts- 
My Honey Week Menu— 5 10c 
The Spring Hostess Uses Honey—6 pp. 10c 
The Honey Way to Better Foods—5 pp. 10c 


Newspaper Stories- 


Honey Ideas for Spring Parties —2 pp. 5c 
A Romantic Food —2 pp. 5c 
The Versatile Sweet —2 pp. 5c 


‘Window Streamer--4% in. x 17 in. 


THIS IS NATIONAL HONEY WEEK Lots of 10 15c 
Write American Honey Institute i” ” 2 10c 
Madison, Wis., for Honey Recipes ~ 3 5¢ 


*Sample copies sent to all members with Annual Report 





American Honey Institute 


Madison, Wisconsin 
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Jensen's Apiaries 
“Magnolia State” Italians 


April dates being taken fast now, so better hurry that order along. 
No new dealer contracts solicited unless they total over 100 packages. 
We’re busy now rearing queens and building up our colonies for 
“fone grand rush!” 


Ads may look a lot alike, but SERVICE is what you want, and we 
are prepared to give it. 


2-lb. package with Select 1937 Queen, each.............. ee ae —rTT 
3-lb. ie re ” ae sf hee PT CTE OCT OT CTT Teer. 3.15 
4-lb. Orchard package with Select 1937 Queen, each...............0c eee eees 4.00 
5-lb. ite i = 9 4 ¥3 ne , eee eT eer eT 4.75 
2 frames Brood and Honey, 2-lbs. of Bees and Queen introduced, each........... 4.15 
3 frames Brood and Honey, 3-lbs. of Bees and Queen introduced, each......... . 5.60 
Booster packages (Queenless) deduct price of queen 
QUEENS Select, Untested, each.... oe . Se eewe se peveecssossceds 75 


Select, Tested, each 


A postal brings our literature 


JENSEN’S APIARIES, Macon, Mississippi 
Quality QUEENS 


Mr. |} AND Bees 
Beekeeper: Select Queens Only 


Young Vigorous Bees 























We offer lowest price, best Full-weight packages 
quality bees, young queens, Gentle productive 
light weight cages, fast train breeding stock 
service, prompt shipment, guar- Shipments on date specified 
antee of live delivery, and a Light-weight, strong 
guarantee of complete satisfac- shipping cages 


tion. What more can we offer? 


Marketing Agreement Prices. Agreement prices 


2-lb. pkg. with queen, ea.. . $2.45 
3-lb. ”’ is ” woe Oe 


Geo. A. Hummer Satisfaction guaranteed 
& Son ‘ ~=Rossman & Long 


Prairie Point, Miss. | MOULTRIE, GEORGIA 


























— 
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Call Your Root Dealer 















He will gladly serve you with the best in bee supplies. You 
may bein the market for some frames,—then read our 
advertisement on page 256. If it is a smoker, there are 4 
sizes built according to the best design known;—if it is 
queen excluders the Root 3 and 7-wire excluder is most 
accurate. (According to tests made by the finest guages. )— 
If it is hives, Root hives are made of fine soft pine with ac- 
curate measurements.—If it is foundation, remember 3-ply 
Airco foundation fulfills all requirements. 


He Can Serve You Satisfactorily 


Let Him Quote You on Your Season’s Needs 
Guaranteed Satisfaction or Money Refunded 
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